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THE SCHOOLS AND THE STRIFE OF EUROPE 


N THE months and perhaps the years that lie ahead, the American 
people will be faced with momentous decisions in the area of for- 
eign relations. It will not be easy to chart our course in a war-torn 
world. Conflict always arouses emotions, and the present conflict in 
Europe is particularly well calculated to do just that. There is grave 
danger that we may be caught up in the currents of emotion and swept 
into decisions which will serve neither our own best interests nor the 
interests of civilization. As never before, the United States is the 
world’s great hope for a “humane and democratic order among men.” 
If this hope is to be realized, America must resolutely set itself the 
task of perfecting its own democratic institutions and of preparing 
itself for the role it should play in world-reconstruction when the 
war is over. As the Educational Policies Commission has so well 
expressed it, “when peace comes again, as come it must, the people 
of the United States ought to be prepared to play their part, sanely, 
bravely, and generously, in the process of rebuilding a world-order 
from which the threat of war and violence may be removed. Those 
who are to fulfil that mission can approach their task best if their 
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hands are unstained by blood, their spirits uncorroded by hatred, 
and their minds uncrippled by months or years of wartime regi- 
mentation.” 

The war has brought special problems to teachers in most Ameri- 
can classrooms. Fortunately the Educational Policies Commission 
has come forward with a statement of policy that should prove ex- 
tremely helpful to teachers and administrators everywhere. The 
document, from which the following paragraphs are quoted, is en- 
titled American Education and the War in Europe. The publication 
can be obtained for ten cents from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


The policies recommended here rest upon the fact that the United States 
is at present a neutral nation. It is the conviction of the commission that 
under present conditions the American people will make their greatest contribu- 
tion to the protection and survival of democratic values by refraining from 
military participation in the struggle in Europe. All future decisions affecting 
American neutrality should be reached by full use of democratic methods. 
These methods, which are in fact the essentials of the educational process, in- 
clude full access to the facts, unfettered discussion, tolerance for conflicting 
opinions, and concern for the general welfare. Our foreign policy should not 
be one of drift, but of deliberate action growing out of democratic procedures. 
At the present time, America can make no greater contribution to the well- 
being of humanity than to place before the world the stirring example of a 
democracy in action in a crisis 

In such circumstances there are several courses of action open to those in 
charge of the educational program. One possibility is to forbid discussion of 
such issues in the school and in other activities under the control of the teacher. 
Another possibility is to give free rein to the discussion of this question with 
neither guidance nor stimulation on the part of the teacher. 

An adequate sense of professional responsibility will not approve either of 
these extremes. Neither repression of discussion nor abdication of responsibility 
is an appropriate policy for American education. At such a time as this, the 
schools should serve as centers of community deliberation with reference to the 
pending issues. They should not evade any question which is pertinent to a 
better understanding of the international situation and of America’s relation 
to it. The education of a free people should know no undebatable propositions. 
Confusion, ignorance, and indifference are not the same as impartiality. 

This is not to say that every class every day must discuss international 
trends or that the emotions of little children should be harmfully overstimulated 
by contemplation of the horrors of modern warfare. So to disrupt the orderly 
process of education is neither desirable nor necessary. But in classes dealing 
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with such subjects as contemporary social and economic problems, current 
events, geography, history, foreign languages and literature, due provision 
should be made for a sane and realistic use of present events as material for 
study, illustration, and analysis. Literary and debating societies, forums, assem- 
blies, lecture courses, history clubs, and the like should also be active in this field. 

In this field, as in others, the central task for teachers and other educational 
workers is to change conflict of opinion into a search for truth and for a wise 
course of action. The first requirement in this process is to provide that, with 
due regard to the maturity and interests of the learners, all viewpoints receive 
a hearing before an attentive and open-minded audience. 

More important still, the resources of scholarship should be drawn upon to 
lend depth and significance to discussions of international questions by youths 
and adults. For example, the modern concepts of nationalism, the political and 
economic aspects of modern warfare, the question of population pressures in 
relation to economic resources, the historical roots of the present conflict, and 
similar questions are seldom fully appreciated by the general public. The pecu- 
liar function of education is to place beneath the headlined surface of current 
events a background of knowledge which will check irrational prejudices, enrich 
discussion, and lead to wise decisions. 

All individuals and governments involved in the war are naturally anxious 
to be absolved before the world of responsibility for starting and continuing it. 
The claims presented by both sides, on these and other issues which will arise 
as the war progresses, should be submitted to rigorous examination. They 
should be checked for accuracy, completeness, and bias. Reference and reading 
materials should be abundant and diversified. At such a time as the present 
the schools can be of great usefulness to the country in teaching adults and 
children to make that distinction between ‘‘mere rumor” and “verified fact” 
which the President of the United States recently urged upon the American 


Those in charge of the education of American youth and adults should guide 
all discussion of international issues consistently toward the supreme question 
of their bearing on the long-term welfare of the American people. This welfare 
cannot be narrowly conceived. The American people inhabit one part of an 
interdependent world. While everyone is entitled to an opinion regarding the 
rights and wrongs of the present European struggle, the public schools and 
other educational agencies of the United States have no obligation to defend 
the interests of either side. They do have an obligation to be concerned unre- 
mittingly with the meaning of that conflict for the long-term security and 
happiness of America. 

In carrying forward a program such as has been described, it should be 
made clear by word and action that the schools are not partisan. They are 
carrying out their proper, normal, democratic function of supplying the processes 
and materials upon which a prudent public opinion can be formed. 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


iiem selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal have to do with occupational classes for elementary 
pupils of low ability; innovations in the teaching of art, music, and 
literary expression; and the procedures employed in making a core 
curriculum in the junior high school. 


Occupational classes for Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
the retarded boy and girl schools in Washington, D.C., has recent- 

ly made available a course of study for 
occupational classes in the elementary schools of that city. These 
occupational classes are designed to take care of that type of re- 
tarded child who by reason of mentality or circumstance is unable 
to profit by regular academic high-school experience. Members of 
these classes are boys and girls from Grades V and VI, thirteen 
years of age and over, with intelligence quotients ranging from 74 
to 89. The curriculum is “planned to provide such basic experiences, 
activities, and counseling as will make living more meaningful to 
the child and give him some power to stand alone and function suc- 


cessfully in the community according to his abilities.’”’ It is not the 
purpose to prepare these youths to enter the field of the skilled 
trades but rather to cultivate the skills and aptitudes which may 
enable them, if possible, to transfer to the vocational schools. 

The general and specific objectives of the course are stated as 
follows: 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


. To educate the child so that he will be able to take part in the world’s work. 

. To endeavor to have the child appreciate social, civic, and cultural values. 

. To develop worthy social attitudes and behavior. 

. To know how to achieve physical efficiency and desirable mental attitudes. 

. To help the pupils to become better citizens through the study of problems 
and activities of home and community life. 

. To adjust the education to the abilities, aptitudes, and interests of these 
children. 

. To train for the desirable use of leisure time and recreational interests. 

. To develop through the practice of manual skills a knowledge of their sig- 
nificance. 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
1. To provide opportunity for occupational training for boys and girls in the 
elementary school. 
2. To provide opportunity for the development of skills in the use of tools and 
materials in accordance with individual aptitudes and capacities. 
. To train for wiser selections of work within the child’s ability. 
. To provide training in simple household techniques. 
. To help the child to select wisely as a consumer. 
. To stress the need of good management as an important factor in life-situa- 
tions. 
7. Tomake more effective the training in the fundamental subjects of education 
through occupational activities. 
8. To develop a feeling of confidence in themselves and pride in their work. 
9. To build up proper attitudes toward work and to develop good habits of 
workmanship. 


An w 


The curriculum calls for units of work in civics, English and read- 
ing, arithmetic, social studies and science, music and arts, and 
health. Provision is also made for laboratory work. 

A rather detailed course of study has been prepared. It should 
prove helpful to administrative officers and teachers in other school 
systems who may be interested in providing this type of educational 
opportunity for handicapped youth. 


Art, music, and poetry One of the significant developments in 
as enrichment experiences elementary education in recent years has 

been the increased attention given to art, 
music, poetry, and dramatics as forms of creative activity and self- 
expression. From various parts of the country we receive reports 
which indicate a widespread and growing sensitivity to the value 
of activities of this kind. From Catharine Gunn, of the Board of 
Education of St. Louis, Missouri, we have received the following 
account of a new program of art instruction which was initiated in 
St. Louis last year. 

Special art classes for elementary-school pupils of unusual talent which were 
opened by the St. Louis Board of Education last year are proving successful, 
Superintendent of Instruction Henry J. Gerling thinks. The classes have been 
satisfactory both from the standpoint of the work done by the children and 
from that of interest stimulated. 

A survey of children above Grade IV was made last year by art supervisors 
and classroom teachers, and in each school were found, on the average, two 
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pupils unusually gifted in art. These children have been given the opportunity 
to attend special art classes for one two-hour period each week. 

No set curriculum is used in the classes, and instruction is as individualized 
as possible. Pupils stydy a large number of graphic-arts media, including water 
colors, tempera paints, charcoal, and colored chalk. Clay-modeling is taught 
to children especially gifted along that line, and wood and stone are provided 
for those with a bent for carving. 

Dorothy McPherson, elementary-school supervisor in Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, reports that in the schools of that city there are well- 
directed programs in both music and art. A volume of original poems 
written by elementary-school pupils has been published, and a vol- 
ume of original stories is in preparation. 

W. A. Bass, superintendent of schools in Nashville, Tennessee, 
also writes that steps are being taken to lay the foundation for a 
good music program in the schools of Nashville, running from the 
first to the twelfth year. A director of elementary-school music 
has been appointed to supplement the work of the general music 
supervisor. 


Guidance in planning a Under the general direction of C. J. Dal- 
core course in Grade VII  thorp, superintendent of schools of Aber- 


deen, South Dakota, a committee of 
teachers has prepared a mimeographed bulletin entitled “A Core 
Course in the Making—Co-operative Plans and Procedures.” Clara 
N. Flemington, director of homemaking, served as general chairman 
of the Core Course Committee. The chief value of the bulletin for 
teachers outside Aberdeen is that it illustrates the plans and pro- 
cedures used by a group of teachers in developing a core course. 
This particular course is designed for Grade VII of the junior high 
school and is developed around the central theme of home living. 
The general purpose of this experiment in curriculum modification 
is described as follows: 


The bulletin is not a course of study. It represents rather preliminary think- 
ing necessary before developing a core course. The tentative content which it 
suggests for such a course has been prepared by committees of teachers in the 
form of source units. These are under separate covers. The source units are 
for teachers only, and include much suggestive material which should be helpful 
in developing teaching units with pupils in actual classroom situations. 

This core course which the Aberdeen group is attempting to build has as its 
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main concern helping boys and girls solve the basic problems which they meet 
in everyday living. This group has been conscious that one of the major de- 
ficiencies evidenced in education at the present time is the fact that many of 
the subjects as now taught have too little relationship to the real life problems 
which pupils face. It is possible that the experiences which teachers have 
planned for pupils have been too narrowly compartmentalized with the result 
that much which is formally taught in the classroom is not carried over into 
real life. It is also evident that the problems, interests, and needs of boys and 
girls are not found in the separate subjects but cut across many fields. In 
real living situations we use materials from different areas, not separately, but 
as a whole. And further, we have come to believe that only as learning is used 
does it take on real meaning. 

In the building of the core course herein described, there has been an attempt 
to break down subject-matter barriers and to unify the teaching of art, music, 
science, health, industrial arts, and home economics around real problems which 
boys and girls meet in everyday life. The pupils’ immediate needs, interests, 
and concerns have been carefully studied as well as their attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, habits, and skills which parents and teachers, with their maturity of 
judgment, have considered desirable. .... 

The purposes of this experiment in curriculum modification in the seventh 
grade of the junior high school may be tentatively stated as follows: (1) to 
unify the teaching of music, art, science, health, industrial arts, and home eco- 
nomics around a central theme of home and family living in the Aberdeen com- 
munity; (2) to eliminate duplication of content and activity in these fields; (3) 
to reorganize the teaching of the separate subjects to make their contributions 
to the general education of boys and girls at this level more functional. 


A NEw TEST FoR APPRAISING TEACHERS 


HE following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 
New York Times. 


For the first time in the history of American education a comprehensive 
battery of examinations is being designed especially for use on a nation-wide 
objective basis in testing candidates for teaching positions. 

With the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Foundation, the American Council 
on Education has organized a teacher examination project in line with a growing 
belief that this might well be the next great step in the improvement of educa- 
tion in this country. 

The first examinations will be ready for use next spring and probably will 
be given in eight or ten centers of the East and Middle West to begin with, 
according to Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of public schools of 
[Philadelphia], who heads the council’s National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations. 

Dr. Stoddard said today that the committee’s purpose was not to provide a 
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“teacher selection” but rather a “teacher examination” service, and that there 
was no thought of depriving local school superintendents of autonomy in the 
choosing of their own teaching staffs 

“Tt is the purpose of the committee,” Dr. Stoddard said, ‘‘to develop a three- 
fold service. First, a battery of carefully constructed tests will be prepared and 
made available to the cities co-operating in the experiment 

“Second, the committee will give all possible assistance to the co-operating 
schools in the study and exchange of ideas directed toward the improvement of 
all other means of selecting candidates, including investigation of the so-called 
‘imponderables.’ 

“A third aspect of the service is that data will be made available for research 
in teacher education. Such research may be carried on either by the staff work- 
ing under the direction of the committee or by teacher-training institutions 
taking part in the project.” 

The 1940 examinations, requiring about six hours of actual working time 
each day for two days, will be given in the co-operating cities on March 29 and 
30, and the committee will report the results to superintendents and candidates 
before May tr. 

The tests are to include (1) “examinations that may be required of all 
candidates, on the theory that admission to the profession in any capacity 
should be restricted to those above a certain minimum in intelligence, culture, 
and professional knowledge,”’ and (2) “examinations to show mastery of subject 
matter to be taught.” .... 

The second group of tests is to be divided according to elementary- or second- 
ary-school positions, with elementary-school candidates taking a two-hour ex- 
amination on ‘“‘elementary-school achievement” and the high-school candidates 
taking two ninety-minute tests selected from the following subjects: language 
and literature, social studies, general mathematics, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, French, German, Spanish, and Latin 

“Only two hours of the total examination time of twelve hours,” [Dr. Stod- 
dard said], “will be devoted directly to strictly professional education subject 
matter; and in this two-hour unit the emphasis will be placed on common funda- 
mentals. While this examination unit will give an indispensable index, in com- 
parable terms, of the candidate’s professional literacy, the superintendent’s 
staff will make an independent judgment of the whole training and experience 
record of the candidate which will have considerable weight in determining the 
position of the candidate on the eligibility list.” 


LIGHT ON THE TEACHING OF PHONICS 


EW problems in American education have occasioned so much 
F difference of opinion as the use of phonics in the teaching of 
primary reading. Experimental investigation has rendered no con- 
clusive results with respect to the value of phonetic training. Some 
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hold that training in phonics is harmful in that it tends to isolate 
words from their meaningful function, to lead to the neglect of 
context clues, to sacrifice interest in the content of reading, and to 
narrow the eye-voice span. Others hold that training in phonics re- 
sults in greater speed and comprehension in both oral and silent 
reading and that it encourages correct enunciation and spelling. 
This disagreement with respect to the value of phonics not only is 
found among investigators and textbook writers but is also reflected 
in the attitudes of the rank and file of teachers. Many teachers be- 
lieve that extensive training in phonics is highly desirable, while 
among others the impression prevails “that phonetics is a disgrace, 
that this phase of instruction is of no value and is generally being 
abandoned.’* Under these circumstances teachers everywhere 
should welcome the appearance of probably the most definitive 
study that has yet been made on the value of phonetic training. 
The study was made by Donald C. Agnew and was published by the 
Duke University Press under the title The Effect of Varied Amounts 
of Phonetic Training on Primary Reading. We quote herewith some 
of the conclusions of Agnew’s study. 


THE RELATION OF THE INVESTIGATIONS TO THE CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES WITH REGARD TO PHONETIC INSTRUCTION 


In chapter i the arguments for and against phonetic training were summa- 
rized. The investigations reported in the present study present evidence that 
has direct bearing on a number of the arguments. 

The investigations have tended to support four of the arguments in favor of 
phonetic training. These arguments are that phonetic training when given 
consistently in large amounts (as in Durham): (a) increases independence in 
recognizing words previously learned; (b) aids in “unlocking” new words by 
giving the pupil a method of sound analysis; (c) encourages correct pronuncia- 
tion; and (d) improves the quality of oral reading. The investigations provided 
no evidence on the other arguments in favor of phonetic training. 

The study tends to show that a number of the objections to phonetic train- 
ing have been exaggerated. In other words, although the investigation offered 
opportunity for evidence in support of these objections, such evidence did not 
appear. There was no evidence that large consistent amounts of phonetic train- 
ing tend: (a) to sacrifice interest in the content of reading; (d) to result in the 
neglect of context clues; (c) to result in unnecessarily laborious recognition of 


«Nila Banton Smith, American Reading Instruction, p. 220. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1934. 
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unfamiliar words; and (d) to be unnecessary because the advantages attributed 
to phonetic training might be obtained without formal training. Some positive 
evidence indicated too that (e) phonetic training does not narrow the eye-voice 
span. 

On the other hand, there are some data to show that large amounts of 
phonetic training tend to slow up oral reading. This is, in a sense, counteracted 
by greater accuracy in oral reading. 

The investigations did not reveal striking differences in silent-reading ability 
as between groups having large differences in amounts of phonetic training. 
There was no evidence that phonetic training decreases efficiency in silent read- 
ing. This may be due to the fact that speed in silent reading is largely acquired 
in the grades above the primary level. Further investigation would be necessary 
in order to determine the effects of this early training on silent reading in the 
advanced grades. .... 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Should phonetic methods be employed in the teaching of primary reading? 
The answer to this question can be given only when the purposes of teaching 
primary reading have been agreed upon. If the basic purpose in the teaching 
of primary reading is the establishment of skills measured in this study (namely, 
independence in word recognition, ability to work out the sounds of new 
words, efficiency in word pronunciation, accuracy in oral reading, certain 
abilities in silent reading, and the ability to recognize a large vocabulary of 
written words), the investigations would support a policy of large amounts of 
phonetic training. If, on the other hand, the purposes of teaching primary read- 
ing are concerned with “joy in reading,” “social experience,” ‘the pursuit of 
interests,” etc., the investigations reported offer no data as to the usefulness 
of phonetic training. 

It is possible that the aims of primary reading should embrace all these 
purposes. If this is true, the relation of phonetic training (and the abilities 
resulting from phonetic training) to these other purposes would have to be 
determined before the place of phonetic training in primary reading instruction 
can be ascertained. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW EDUCATIONAL PERIODICAL 


: ioe University of Texas announces that members of the staff 
of the School of Education will soon launch a new educational 
periodical, Education Today. Assisted by a six-member advisory 
committee composed of members of the School of Education, J. G. 
Umstattd, curriculum department chairman, will assume the editor- 
ship of the new magazine. 

Designed to keep before its readers a comprehensive view of the 
American educational scene, the new magazine announces that one 
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of its specific editorial policies will be to provide a medium for inter- 
change of ideas between the United States and Latin America. We 
extend our best wishes to this latest arrival in the field of educational 
journalism. 


THE STATUS OF CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


A BULLETIN with the title Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940 has been 
prepared by Gertrude Folks Zimand and published by the 
National Child Labor Committee. The following paragraphs point 
out the trends in child labor since 1930 and present an estimate of 
the number of children employed today. 


The exact amount of child labor at the present time is very difficult to de- 
termine. Census figures are always unreliable as the end of the decennial period 
approaches, but during the years since 1930 there have been more than the usual 
factors influencing the extent of child employment, especially for children under 
sixteen years. The most important of these are: 

1. The general unemployment situation which has operated to curtail the 
employment of children as well as of adults. 

2. The N.R.A. codes which abolished child labor in many industries for a 
two-year period (1933-35) and whose effect in this respect continued to be felt 
after the codes were terminated. 

3. The Wages and Hours Act of 1938 which practically eliminates child 
employment in industries which ship goods in interstate commerce. 

4. Other federal measures such as the Walsh-Healey Act setting labor stand- 
ards for work done under contract for the government and the Jones Sugar Act 
of 1937 which makes the prohibition of child labor a requirement which sugar- 
beet growers must meet in order to secure benefit payments. 

5. The enactment of state laws in several important industrial states setting 
a sixteen-year age minimum for employment during school hours. 

6. Technological changes in industry which operate to discourage the employ- 
ment of immature workers. 

7. Changes in state education laws and improvement in educational facilities 
which tend to keep children in school until a later age. 

Considering all of these factors, and also the trend in child labor as revealed 
by work-permit figures and as seen in field studies conducted by the National 
Child Labor Committee and other organizations, the best rough estimate that 
can be made at the present time would place the number of children under six- 
teen years gainfully employed somewhere between 750,000 and 900,000. 

These children can be classified in three groups: 

1. Agriculture—By far the greatest number, probably between 500,000 and 
600,000, are employed in agriculture. This figure is considerably higher than 
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the 1930 Census figure, which . . . . was taken on April 1 and did not include 
children employed in agriculture at other periods of the year. These children 
are not merely giving casual assistance on the farm. The Census specifically 
states that its report on children gainfully employed in agriculture does not 
count “children working at home, merely on general household work, on chores, 
or at odd times on other work.” Gainful employment includes only ‘‘an occupa- 
tion by which the person who pursues it earns money or a money equivalent, 
or in which he assists in the production of marketable goods.” 

The recent increase in the number of migrant agricultural families, especially 
in the West Coast states, may bring this number even higher. 

2. Intrastate employment.—Industrial occupations probably utilize from 60,- 
000 to 80,000 children under sixteen years, including both full-time workers and 
those who work outside of school hours. This figure might include a very small 
number employed in manufacturing work which is not interstate in character. 
The great bulk, however, would be children working in primarily intrastate 
industries such as retail stores, bakeries, beauty parlors, garages, repair shops, 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, offices, bowling alleys, domestic service, etc. 

3. Street trades Street traders under sixteen years—newsboys, magazine 
salesmen, bootblacks, peddlers, etc—form another large group, probably num- 
bering from 250,000 to 400,000. The wide variation in this estimate is due to the 
fact that the great majority of ‘“‘street traders” are boys selling and delivering 
newspapers and there is a discrepancy in figures as to their number compiled 
by the International Circulation Managers’ Association in 1934 and in 1938. 
At the hearing on the child-labor provisions of the Newspaper Code in 1934, 
the International Circulation Managers’ Association presented an estimate of 
250,000 newsboys under sixteen years, of whom approximately 125,000 were 
under fourteen years. More recently, in connection with the possibility of cover- 
age of newsboys under the Wages and Hours Act, it ventured an estimate of 
500,000, of whom 175,000 were under fourteen years. Some newsboys under 
fourteen years may be removed from employment, and some of .those fourteen 
to sixteen years may have their work regulated by operation of the Wages and 
Hours Act, but a recent ruling of the Federal Children’s Bureau, based on an 
opinion of the solicitor of the Department of Labor, makes it unlikely that any 
large number will benefit by this protective measure. 


PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 
HE following statement is quoted from a bulletin of the United 
States Office of Education, Statistics of the Education of Negroes, 
1933-34 and 1935-36 (Bulletin No. 13, 1938), prepared by David T. 
Blose, associate statistician, and Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist 
in the education of Negroes. 
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Data presented in this report indicate that remarkable progress has been 
made in the education of Negroes during the quadrennium from 1933 to 1936, in 
spite of the depression; also remarkable progress is shown (where historical data 
are given) during the preceding two decades. This is especially true in the num- 
ber of high schools and in high-school enrolment. For example, many of the 
southern states have more public high schools and a larger public high-school 
enrolment now than all the southern states combined had twenty years ago. 
The fact that 84 per cent of the Negro children six to fourteen years of age were 
enrolled in school in 1930 as contrasted with 58 per cent in 1915 indicates that 
more schools of all types are being provided Negroes. The difference in these two 
percentages (which probably is greater for 1935-36) really represents a more 
dramatic story than the mere figures indicate. Among other things it represents 
a growing appreciation of Negroes of the value of education in the solution of 
many problems which confront them..... 

From the increase in enrolment indicated above it would appear that con- 
siderable progress has been made in that direction. 

That definite results have accrued to Negroes by virtue of increased school 
attendance may be seen from the reduction of illiteracy from 30 per cent in 1910 
to 16 per cent in 1930; and by the increase in the percentage of Negro children 
who remain in school beyond the fourth grade from 18 in 1921 to 30 in 1936..... 

While the per capita expenditures for both races have increased tremendously 
in twenty years, in general the divergences between the two races have not 
lessened, and in some states they have increased. However, public support of 
education for Negroes has grown at a rapid rate. In 16 states in 1915 the expendi- 
tures for Negro teachers’ salaries amounted to $5,860,876. In 1935 the corre- 
sponding expenditures in 17 states amounted to $29,500,747. Twenty years ago 
there were 64 public high schools for Negroes; in 1935 there were 2,305. In 1915 
the property valuation of 16 land-grant colleges for Negroes was $2,576,142 and 
the annual income was $544,520; 20 years later the respective amounts were 
$12,549,300 and $4,301,307 (17 institutions)..... 

While many of the facts presented in this report indicate great progress in the 
education of Negroes, an analysis of many others reveals considerable inade- 
quacy of educational facilities and opportunity. Negroes must not only make 
educational progress in comparison with their own past record if the nation is to 
benefit from the development of their potentialities, but they must also make 
progress in comparison with the accepted standards and goals, locally and 
nationally. 


In 1935-36 the average annual salary of all Negro teachers was 
$510; for all Negro elementary-school teachers, $439; and for Negro 
teachers in regular and vocational high schools, $814. In 1915-16 the 
annual average salary of Negro teachers in the eight southern states 
for which data were obtainable was $149.50. 
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In 1935-36 in ten states the annual cost (based on current ex- 
penses) per Negro pupil in average daily attendance was $17.04. For 
white children in these same states it was $49.30. The range for 
Negro children is from $8.75 in Georgia to $69.96 in Missouri. For 
white children the range is from $28.86 in Arkansas to $78.23 in 
Maryland. 


THE SCHOOL-BOARD MOVEMENT IN ILLINOIS 


N A mimeographed bulletin entitled “The School-Board Move- 

ment in Illinois as a Major Factor in Public Education,” Herbert 

B. Mulford describes some significant phases of the current work 

of the Illinois Association of School Boards. Two developments, 
described in the following paragraphs, are of particular interest. 


An appropriation of $15,000 by the state to the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, authorized by the recent session of the general assembly and approved 
by Governor Horner, provides funds, which, together with the usual income of 
the association, should be sufficient to vitalize the work which the leaders of the 
movement have in mind. So far as is known, this is the first instance in the 
history of American education where such tangible recognition has been given 
to associated school boards. It suggests at once faith on someone’s part that a 
job in Illinois education can be done by school boards in co-operation with each 
other and in the light of their own common experiences in practical educational 
effort. 

An appointment has been made of an education-trained school administrator 
to serve as research director and field secretary of the association. It is too early 
to state with exactness what this director at the start will ascertain as the first 
and most important problems of school boards in Illinois, or how long it will be 
before recommendations coming from numerous school-board contacts will find 
their way into practical and effective application in educational procedure. The 
chief thing that can be said at the moment is that recommendations should flow 
from needs and not from preconceived ideas of a limited few in the field of 
school-board work. 
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HOW MUCH FREEDOM SHOULD BE GRANTED 
TO PUPILS TO CHOOSE THEIR EXPERI- 
ENCES IN LEARNING? 


G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


* 


7 question, “How much freedom should be granted to pupils 
to choose their experiences in learning?” implies that the an- 
swer is a matter of degree. It would probably be as difficult to find 
an educator willing to defend the proposal that pupils should have 
no voice in choosing their experiences in learning as it would be to 
find one who would defend the position that pupils should have 
complete freedom of choosing their experiences in learning. We can, 
at the outset, free ourselves from the dichotomy of an “‘either-or”’ 
situation. As Dewey’ has pointed out, schools, like mankind in gen- 
eral, frequently attempt to remedy a bad practice by proposing an 
opposite practice. Suppression of pupils’ freedom to choose any of 
their learning experiences has resulted in such deadening formality 
that it is perhaps not surprising to find some educators proposing 
that the only cure for this situation is granting pupils almost com- 
plete freedom to make their own programs. While the practice of 
rushing to opposite extremes is understandable as a common expres- 
sion of emotional reaction, a solution to educational problems is 
seldom found on the emotional level. Some intelligent analysis of 
the situation is likely to produce better results. 

When such a question as that discussed in this article is under 
consideration, it is important that we avoid prejudices or commit- 
ments to assumptions which thoughtful analysis will not warrant. 
For example, because the word ‘‘freedom”’ embodies so much that 
is desirable and so many of the objectives of a democratic way of 
living, there is a tendency to say that freedom is always good no 
matter what the circumstances. However, we must not assert that 


* John Dewey, Experience and Education, p. 1. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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pupils should have freedom in choosing their experiences in learning 
simply because, in general, freedom is a desirable characteristic. 

Other terms unavoidably link themselves with this issue. Schools 
in which there has been little freedom of choice have been numerous 
in the past, and this limitation of freedom is frequently mentioned 
as a characteristic of “traditional” schools. Furthermore, in educa- 
tional discussions, at least among certain groups, to characterize a 
practice as traditional is to condemn it at the start. That is, for 
some persons the word “traditional” implies all that is bad, just as 
with other persons the word “freedom” implies all that is good. Yet 
a fair analysis must show that there are times when freedom of action 
is not a desirable characteristic and also that there are many tradi- 
tional practices which are so sound that our social structure rests 
upon them. There are many situations in life in which the values of 
individual freedom are subordinate to the values of social good. 
Likewise, there are traditional practices which are bad and tradi- 
tional practices which are good. The fact that they are traditional 
has nothing to do per se with whether they are good or bad. 

Other terms which invariably tie themselves with this discussion 
are the words “conservative” and “progressive,” and here again 
rather violent prejudices or attachments are aroused. Because, in 
the schools of the past, limitations of pupil freedom have been pro- 
nounced, proposals which look toward a limitation of pupils’ free- 
dom of choice in selecting their learning experiences are likely to be 
labeled as a conservative tendency and, in the minds of some, there- 
by condemned. Likewise, because in a few radical school situations 
complete freedom of pupil choice has been permitted, proposals to 
give pupils greater freedom of choice are labeled progressive pro- 
posals and are thereby considered to be good by a segment of the 
teaching population. That is, the question proposed is likely to be 
decided in terms of the assumptions ordinarily attached to certain 
terms rather than on the basis of the merits of the case. 

In reference to the question with which this article is concerned, 
I have no disposition to be influenced by either conservative or pro- 
gressive commitments. In the real sense of the term, anyone is a 
conservative who believes that society has accomplished some things 
worth conserving, and probably no reader of this article would deny 
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that position. On the other hand, everyone is a progressive who has 
faith enough to believe that education can be improved and who 
throws his energies into a forward-looking movement in that direc- 
tion. It is doubtful whether any educator would fail to avow such 
a faith. It is only when organized pressure groups try to claim our 
allegiance that we abandon our sober and independent thinking 
and subscribe to one extreme of an “either-or’” controversy. 

Let us then wipe the slate clean of any prejudices attached to the 
terms which are necessarily employed in the present discussion. 
We have no -isms to defend, either conservatism or progressivism. 
The one issue here is: Which is a better school, that in which 
pupils have a larger share in selecting their learning experiences or 
that in which pupils have a smaller share in selecting their learning 
experiences? The answer must be tested by experience. 

The amount of freedom which should be permitted pupils in 
choosing their learning experiences cannot be settled by reference 
to any a priori principles. If freedom brings good results, it is good; 
if it brings poor results, it is of doubtful value. Freedom and restric- 
tion are best understood in relation to each other. There are posi- 
tive values in both freedom and restriction. A perpetual vacation 
brings boredom; perpetual work is slavery. Vacation is enjoyable in 
contrast with work; work is stimulating after a long vacation. Like- 
wise, freedom to choose is not recognized as freedom except in con- 
trast with some restraint. The oft-repeated comment of the child 
who said, ““Teacher, do we have to do what we want to today?” 
is an apt illustration. 

Even if complete freedom of choice of learning experiences by 
pupils were desirable, it would be impossible to achieve so long as 
schools follow the group organization which now characterizes them. 
Even those schools which go farthest in permitting pupil choice 
necessarily accede to the view of the majority of pupils, and the 
minority is expected to adjust to the choice of the larger group. 
Our answer, then, must fall someplace between complete freedom 
of choice for the child and complete restriction of children’s choices 
by teachers. 

It will be worth while to build up some perspective for dealing 
with this problem. Intelligence and understanding are necessary to 
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make good choices. Immaturity and the incompleteness of their 
education place limitations on children’s intelligence and understand- 
ing. When society was simple and when children could see most of 
the activities connected with living, their understanding was pro- 
portionately large as compared with their understanding in a com- 
plex society, particularly one in which science and technology have 
removed many significant activities from the observation of chil- 
dren. When life was simple and there was less to be learned, the 
opportunities of intelligent choice were greater. Not so many years 
ago Bacon was ambitious enough to attempt to include all the 
worth-while knowledge in the world between the covers of a single 
book, and in his Novwm Organum he achieved considerable success 
in that attempt. Since his time the field of knowledge has, of course, 
expanded enormously. Learning first broke up into moral philoso- 
phy and natural philosophy. Moral philosophy then split into many 
branches, such as philosophy, metaphysics, epistemology, and logic. 
Still later the humanities and the social sciences represented special 
developments of this general field of knowledge, and, as represented 
in present programs of study, the humanities and the social sciences 
are further subdivided into subjects, such as history and language, 
economics and political science, anthropology, and geography. Like- 
wise, natural philosophy split in an even more amazing fashion than 
did moral philosophy, and the whole field of science with its many 
subdivisions and ramifications has developed. 

One can now find high schools in which 200 or 250 different courses 
are offered, and it is not uncommon to find in our major universities 
between two and three thousand different courses. Since in the face 
of this expanded program of education the elective system seemed 
the only possible outlet, we have for some decades struggled with 
the difficulties inherent in that plan. The elective system represents 
freedom of choice by students of their learning experiences. Edu- 
cators are few indeed who would hold it an unqualified success. 
In fact, the elective system seems to be approaching breakdown at 
present, and the failure of teachers and school administrators to 
grapple with the problem of determining what learning experiences 
are best is a clear example of escaping professional responsibility. 
Present experiments in the direction of determining a program of 
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general education are a recognition of the folly of so great a freedom 
of choice as is represented by the elective system at the high-school 
and the college levels. Failure to synthesize and to integrate the 
expanding body of knowledge has forced on the students a choice 
which they were unprepared to make. In the elective system experi- 
ence has provided one answer to our question, although the answer 
comes at the secondary and higher levels of education. The question 
proposed in this article, however, is probably more commonly 
thought of in terms of the elementary school and its program. 

We should recognize that in some respects society grants to pupils 
no choice whatever in matters of education, and there are probably 
few indeed who would take exception to the position which society 
has assumed. For example, society gives pupils no choice about be- 
coming literate; children are compelled by law to attend school and 
to learn what is necessary to overcome illiteracy. In the second place, 
we should note that schools, even radical schools, give pupils little 
choice in matters of antisocial behavior. Schools of today, even more 
than traditional schools, make pronounced efforts to set up situa- 
tions in which social rather than antisocial attitudes are formed and 
in which democratic ways of living rather than the opposite are 
customary. It is quite apparent, therefore, that we all restrict free- 
dom of choice in those situations where we are fully agreed on what 
the outcome should be. 

Within the school program there is usually little choice afforded 
pupils in respect to the major objectives of education. One would 
look far to find a school in which a child who chose not to learn to 
read or not to learn to write would be permitted to go on indefinitely 
in that direction. Some postponement may be granted but nothing 
more. There are few schools which would permit first-grade pupils, 
if it were their choice, to study trigonometry or chemistry or any 
similar advanced field of knowledge. That is, in questions of the 
major strategy of laying out an educational program, the issue of 
pupil choice is not discussed to any great extent. The issue is com- 
monly encountered after the major objectives of education have 
been defined. Assuming that learning to read is one of the aims of 
education, the question becomes: Shall we let pupils choose concrete 
experiences relating to this objective? Or, as perhaps a better ex- 
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ample, within the general objective of developing desirable person- 
ality traits: Should we let pupils choose the activities through which 
these traits may be developed? 

It seems to me that the answer to the main question is related to 
the particular objectives of education. In the schools of the past 
these educational objectives were too narrowly limited to subject 
matter. One of the marked contributions of the progressive wing 
in education has been the calling to the attention of schools the 
importance of the development of personality as contrasted with 
an almost complete absorption in the mastery of subject matter. 
The development of personality is just emerging into its proper 
sphere in education. Here is a clear case where the “either-or” 
dichotomy is frequently encountered. One does not look far to find 
those who would advocate a large degree of abandonment of subject 
matter to make room for greater opportunity to develop person- 
ality. In some quarters content is held in such little esteem that 
the very term “‘school subject” excites a violent emotional response. 
“Activities” are preferable to subjects largely because, through ac- 
tivities, personality may be developed while subject matter is 
thought of as something remote from personality. The distinction 
between personality development and mastery of subject matter is 
brought to the foreground here because it is in these two directions 
that the chief differences of view in regard to the degree of pupil 
freedom in selecting learning experiences are encountered. 

In the development of personality it is easy to see that freedom 
and initiative are not only desirable but are imperative. Docile be- 
havior in imitation of adult patterns leaves no room for the develop- 
ment of personality. The very awareness of self comes through 
setting the self over against other selves. During that period in 
child life, from approximately age three to age six, when the social 
self of the child is emerging, this insistence on freedom of choice on 
the part of the child is so apparent that the period is often referred 
to as an age of stubbornness. Stubbornness in this period should be 
considered as a desirable rather than an undesirable trait. Only by 
assuming this degree of independent behavior is the child able to 
develop his sense of selfness. In later school experience the situa- 
tion is somewhat similar. The child’s personality characteristics 
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must emerge through relatively free behavior. If the child is to de- 
velop a personality which is his own rather than a copy of some 
adult model, he must, in the very nature of the case, be accorded a 
considerable degree of freedom. It is in the schools where the de- 
velopment of personality constitutes the primary educational ob- 
jective that we find the greatest insistence on freedom of choice of 
learning experiences on the part of the pupil. To a great extent this 
freedom is entirely proper, but again it is a matter of degree, for 
even in the development of personality traits there must be consid- 
eration for society as well as for self. Such traits as unselfishness, 
kindness, generosity, sympathy, friendliness, sacrifice do not emerge 
from conditions of purely individual freedom of behavior. They 
emerge from restrictions on one’s freedom of behavior for the sake 
of the larger group. Co-operation involves restriction of freedom 
more often than it involves unlimited freedom. A democratic way 
of life frequently may be fostered much better by well-selected ex- 
periences suggested to children than by such experiences as an indi- 
vidual child is likely to select for himself. In the development of 
personality there must be a large degree of freedom of choice of 
learning experiences on the part of the pupil but not a complete 
freedom of choice. If teachers learn anything in the process of being 
educated, they must have something to contribute to the immature 
child which will be superior to a program completely chosen by 
himself. Otherwise, why educate teachers? 

Subject matter or content represents the accumulated intellectual 
and social experience. It is so profoundly important to any theory of 
education that only the most superficial thinker will discard it or 
treat it incidentally. In those aspects of education which always 
have been and always must be concerned with the accumulated 
racial experience, the child’s ability to choose wisely his learning ex- 
periences is much more limited. Here social choice supersedes indi- 
vidual choice simply because the individual child is not in position 
to choose intelligently. One would need to deny the very value of 
education to hold that in these respects the uneducated can choose 
more wisely than the educated. Yet even in the field of subject 
matter there is opportunity for individual choice of learning ex- 
periences at the level of concretes, although the general pattern 
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and sequence of these experiences will afford the child little oppor- 
tunity for choice. 

Learning experiences chosen by teachers are frequently subject 
to criticism because the choices are poor, not because the teacher 
chose them. If pupils made the choices, they would, in general, be 
even more poor but for a different set of reasons. Pupil choices are 
poor because pupils are not in a position to distinguish the signifi- 
cant from the trivial. Teacher choices may be poor for the same 
reason but more generally are poor because teachers do not under- 
stand child nature and are not able to relate their choices to the 
normal experiences of childhood. The way to improve the situation 
is not to take the choice away from teachers and give it to pupils 
but rather to improve the basis for teacher choice. 

This improvement will not come by harking back to outmoded 
doctrines of interests and instincts. The notion that children possess 
a fund of predetermined interests to which the school must adapt its 
work has suffered seriously at the hands of psychological research 
during the past two decades. Child choices can be exalted if one 
believes, as in the year 1913, in a list of some forty original or in- 
stinctive tendencies to which the school must adjust its work. But 
no psychologist would subscribe in 1939 to such a doctrine of native 
interests and instincts. Many interests which in 1913 were thought 
to be native have since been found to be the results of social environ- 
ment. This change in the doctrine of interest has had profound effects 
on education, but there are many groups of educators who have not 
yet sensed its implications. If pupil interests are the products of 
society’s interests, then pupil choices of experiences assume a less 
important role in educational theory. It then becomes a function 
of teachers so to understand both society and children that they 
will be able to stimulate wholehearted responses among pupils to 
experiences significant for the society in which the children live. 

Under a doctrine of interest which, as related to the teaching of 
primary reading, told us that the principal interest of children was 
in ‘“animalness,”’ animal stories were a necessary kind of learning 
experience. Textbooks were full of animal stories. The Three Bears, 
Little Red Riding Hood and the Wolf, The Little Red Hen, The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, etc., made up the classic literature for children. 
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However, when the basic reason for this interest in animals is sought, 
it is found not in any inherent or native interest leading in that 
direction but rather in the social environment of the time. In a 
pioneer society animals are very close to people. When bears and 
wolves constitute the dangers which children hear about from their 
elders, children become interested in bears and wolves. When chick- 
ens and cows and horses are common possessions, children are going 
to be interested in chickens and cows and horses. When society 
advances beyond the pioneer stage, the interests of children change. 
The interests of children in a city do not center in animals but rather 
in automobiles, airplanes, railroad engines, and the like. No longer 
do boys ride stick horses in their play; rather they are taking on, in 
their play interests, what seems to them to be important in the 
society in which they live. 

The meaning for education of this new doctrine of interest is 
clear. Teachers must study society until they understand what is 
significant and what is trivial in human experience. They must 
translate into learning situations for children those things which 
are significant to society. But they must select learning experiences 
in such a way that the interests of children will be aroused. If 
teachers understand children intimately and if they sense real values 
in society, they will then be in a position to make to the learning 
experiences for children a contribution of far greater significance 
than children can make for themselves. The answer to the criticism 
that teacher choice of learning experiences is poor is not that teacher 
choices be abandoned but that teacher choices be improved. 

In out-of-school situations children choose their own experiences. 
Some of these experiences are good, but certainly many are lacking 
in educational value. The entire argument for guidance and super- 
vision is based on the idea that a superior environment may be 
provided by intelligent direction. Children have no inherent fund 
of wisdom for selecting wisely their learning experiences. Wisdom 
is a product of experience. The well-worn slogan that “the school 
should be like life’’ sounds well, but there is little truth in it. The 
only reason for having a school is to provide for children a superior 
educational environment, superior to that which life outside the 
school provides. The logical outcome of the argument for making 
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schools like life is simply to close them and have life. Yet it is well 
known that communities which have no schools breed illiterate 
members of society lacking understanding and lacking in all those 
experiences which the school prizes. The very essence of educational 
strategy is to set up a superior environment in the school. This su- 
perior environment is a product of the wisdom of those who have 
been educated. It is not a product of any instinctive tendencies or 
native interests which unerringly choose wisely when children are 
given freedom of choice. 

The ultimate blame for the present undesirable character of the 
learning experiences provided for children must be borne by teacher- 
training institutions. 
should be must be broadened. In teacher training there must 
be a greatly increased emphasis on understanding children and on 
instruction which deals with child development. This instruction 
must go far beyond the sentimental child-study of the 1890’s, and 
it must go beyond the subject-centered psychology of learning of 


the 1920’s. 


Academic traditions as to what education 


Teacher-training institutions are now in position to offer a much 
superior preparation of teachers than was possible two decades ago. 
Child-study has been broadened until, where it is sufficiently human- 
ized, a genuine understanding of children may result. Narrow inter- 
est in a child’s intelligence quotient has been broadened to include 
an understanding of the nature of mental functioning and the place 
that emotional experiences play, not only in motivating learning, 
but in arousing conflict situations from which the child’s personality 
develops. If a teacher understands our social and intellectual heri- 
tage, understands the significant problems in the society of which 
the child is a part, and understands intimately the nature of children 
at various levels of maturity, she will then be in a position to choose 
learning experiences for the child which will be far more stimulating 
and significant than any child will be able to choose for himself. 
However, these experiences must be so chosen that flexibility in de- 
tail is possible and that opportunities for choice of concretes are 
still left with pupils. 

There is every possibility of accomplishing this twofold result. 


Within every major learning experience, be it concerned with per- 
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sonality or with subject matter, there are many forms of approach. 
For every significant principle which is worth teaching in school, 
there are many concretes from which this principle may be de- 
veloped. There is ample opportunity for freedom of choice of learn- 
ing experiences which not only will afford the child a sense of free- 
dom in his education but will afford opportunities for individual 
differences in choice among pupils in a given group. The zest of 
freedom of choice is not lost because the choices must fit into some 
generally approved educational pattern. Furthermore, such restric- 
tion of freedom is more typical of life-experience than would be un- 
restricted freedom in deciding “‘what we shall do today.” 

We do not feel pinched in the selection of personal behavior be- 
cause of good laws set up by society. The outlining by teachers of 
a superior educational strategy and a good general pattern of learn- 
ing experiences does not restrict in any undesirable way individual 
choices of learning experiences which are still possible within the 
general strategy and the general pattern set up. In fact, it is only by 
supplying to children some general pattern superior to one which they 
themselves are able to set up that their individual learning experi- 
ences may be directed into ways which are profitable to them. 

The position taken in this article may be summarized as follows: 
Complete freedom for pupils to choose their learning experiences is 
utterly indefensible. Teachers cannot escape responsibility for wise 
planning. It is for this purpose that they have been educated. If 
teachers know their pupils intimately and if teachers know what is 
significant in present society and in the heritage of the past, they 
will then be able to provide a general pattern, within which pupil 
choices may be made, that will be significant and stimulating to 
children far beyond any that pupils are able to select for themselves. 
Wise teachers will leave as much room as possible for choice of de- 
tailed learning experiences within the general pattern that consti- 
tutes the school’s major educational program. At the level of con- 
crete details pupils’ choice and initiative should be encouraged; very 
much in those activities which lead toward the development of per- 
sonality, probably somewhat less in those experiences related to con- 
tent that children still must learn. 

Perhaps one or two examples will make the position held in this 
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article more clear. We have a rich heritage of literature within which 
are preserved accounts of human experience in almost complete 
variety. A broad acquaintance with this literature is essential for 
establishing social solidarity in a democracy. The literature may be 
graded in terms of the maturity of children. Parts of it are intensely 
interesting for children in the primary grades; other parts are not 
interesting until pupils reach adolescence. Within these parts there 
is a rich variation for every level of education. Assume that a 
teacher of junior high school children seriously sets out to under- 
stand her pupils’ characteristics, not only from a study of the scien- 
tific literature relating to them but from many contacts with their 
experiences, their conversation, their play interest, their problems. 
Assume also that this teacher through diligent study becomes fa- 
miliar with the literature which is adapted to the interests and the 
problems of the children in the junior high school. If she reads this 
literature broadly until she knows in concrete detail those books 
which deal with experiences of interest to her pupils, she is in a far 
better position to suggest learning experiences, that is, books to be 
read, than the children are to select their own books. Let us assume 
that the general educational strategy of this period provides that 
children should be familiar with much of this literature. The posi- 
tion of this article is that, while children may be provided consider- 
able leeway in selecting from readings recommended to them, the 
teacher is in a position to direct their choices in a far more valuable 
way than the children can exercise their own choices. Children 
should be free to select their reading, within limits. The limits 
should be thought of not in negative but rather in positive fashion. 
The function of a list recommended by the teacher is not to restrict 
the reading of children; rather it is to stimulate interest by providing 
reading experiences which only by the rarest chance a child might 
discover or choose by his unaided efforts. 

If one were to go outside the field of academic content and select 
an illustration in the field of personality characteristics, other ex- 
amples could be found where teachers with an understanding of 
child behavior are able to suggest modes of social participation 
which are more likely to bring about desirable personality develop- 
ment than are the activities that pupils themselves are able to pro- 
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pose. The key to these superior social programs is again an under- 
standing of the nature of social participation in the world at large 
plus an understanding of child nature at the level at which the pro- 
grams are presented to children. Much freedom of choice of learning 
experiences remains for the child but always under the general pat- 
tern which a superior adult experience is able to contribute. 

There is little promise in a program completely chosen by the 
pupil or in a curriculum completely dominated by the teacher. There 
is every promise in programs planned by the teacher and supple- 
mented by pupil choices provided (1) that teachers will really master 
the psychology of child nature and child learning and (2) that 
teachers will go beyond the limit of present organized school sub- 
ject matter for the enrichment of curriculum possibilities. A combi- 
nation of intelligent guidance on the part of the teacher and free- 
dom of selection on the part of the children is needed. 

We give much attention these days to the discussion of curricu- 
lums made up of a central core and supplementary materials. In 
terms of the present problem the central core may embody the gen- 
eral pattern which makes up the strategy of an educational program. 
The supplements to the central core may give opportunity for the 
freedom of selection by children and also make provision for indi- 
vidual differences. Through enrichment of the core program more 
freedom of choice is provided. But for teachers to try to escape the 
burden of hard thinking necessary to a wise selection of learning ex- 
periences by loading the problem on the children is a most abject 
declaration of intellectual and professional bankruptcy. 
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* 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF GOOD CRITERIA 

f.* persons interested in improving instruction in the use of 

library materials in elementary schools need criteria that will 
actually work. Many excellent teachers find great difficulty in for- 
mulating criteria or in applying to their teaching the criteria given 
them. Yet the first step in improving any instruction is evaluation 
of the teaching, and such evaluation requires some kind of criteria or 
standards. 

Significant general principles or criteria can be exceedingly useful 
for evaluating any instruction to which they legitimately apply. 
Often, however, they are not useful. Their chief theoretical advan- 
tage is that they can be few enough in number and yet can cover the 
pertinent instructional area sufficiently well to give the user a clear 
perspective and a sense of mastery in his evaluation work. In these 
respects they are unlike elaborate checking lists which, useful in their 
right places, are likely to overwhelm the user with details so that he 
loses sight of the relative importance of various elements. 

The great theoretical advantage of criteria, however, is all too 
seldom realized in practice for two reasons. First, the criteria are not 
carefully enough worded so that their meanings are unmistakable to 
the users. Second, they are not accompanied with equally clear ap- 
plications. It is easy to reel off a criterion verbally and assume that 
one can apply the principle to a practical situation whenever need for 
such application arises. When a practical situation does come up, 
however, one often finds that the criterion which seemed so promis- 
ing in the mere word form is of little or no use in the concrete 
difficulty. The writer recalls a course in curriculum administration 
some years ago. One committee in a week did an apparently fine job 
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of preparing a platform of general principles for curriculum revision. 
For several years this platform was in demand by other classes and 
instructors and by school workers in the field who happened to hear 
of it. Other equally competent committees in the course, each for a 
specific subject, struggled for three weeks to show what differences 
the application of these principles would make in the course of study 
for the committee’s subject. In the end these subject committees 
had far less feeling of certainty and satisfaction than did the general- 
principles group. 
THE CRITERIA 

The following criteria for evaluating instruction in the use of 
library materials in elementary schools (and instruction only) repre- 
sent the writer’s best judgment to date, based on years of observa- 
tion, study, and experience in this area. No claim is made for in- 
fallibility of the criteria or for completeness of the list. The criteria 
have been highly useful to the writer in passing judgment within a 
reasonable time on the instruction for using library materials in a 
given school and for helping teachers. He has tried to write up the 
criteria so that their meaning and possibilities of application will be 
clear to others wishing to improve the library instruction in their 
schools. If any reader can make a better brief working list of criteria 
for this area, the writer will be the first to welcome the improvement. 

1. Instruction in the use of library materials is definitely limited by 
the educational philosophy of the particular school and should fit that 
philosophy. Under a traditional course of study based on a few text- 
books and supplementary readings, the library instruction will neces- 
sarily emphasize using parts of a book, increasing reading skills, and 
the like. In a progressive school pupils themselves can, in addition, 
scout for materials, make use of the library catalogue, get up 
bibliographies, and so on. 

2. The course of study in the use of library materials should provide: 
(a) a gradation of items to avoid unnecessary duplication and to allow 
for naturally increasing complexity of use, as in a dictionary or the 
library card catalogue; (b) study, examination, or testing of individuals 
to find exactly which pupils in a given grade (or room) need additional 
instruction and which do not. These provisions are advisable since 
many of the same library knowledges and skills are needed through- 
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out many grades. As children come from homes with differing li- 
brary facilities, some pupils will acquire these knowledges and skills 
far earlier than will others. Individual attention will therefore fre- 
quently be desirable. 

3. Each elementary grade (or room) should have a list of specific 
library knowledges and skills needed by the pupils in the work of that 
grade and in their outside life. No teacher can, without some such 
list, have a systematic program for giving children the ability to use 
library materials effectively. Skill in the use of the library is one of 
the few abilities given by schools that will certainly be useful to chil- 
dren all their lives. It is, therefore, far too important to be given on 
any basis of “We don’t know where we’re going, but we’re on our 
way.” 

4. Definite and systematic provision should be made for giving to the 
children in each elementary grade (or room) the specific library knowl- 
edges and skills needed by them in that grade and in outside life at that 
stage. Unless such provision is made, the knowledges and skills will 
never be taught. “What is everybody’s business, is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” 

5. All teachers in any elementary school should, in all their instruc- 
tion, give reasonable attention to creating lifelike situations requiring 
library knowledges and skills. Such instruction should start from, and 
tie in with, the library needs of the pupils in all their school work and 
current outside life. Unless the instruction is so based, there is no 
ground for expecting any material transfer of library training to 
other activities of the pupils in school or outside or in later life. 
Teachers can follow this criterion by adopting such practices as the 
following: telling a pupil that he has so many misspelled words on a 
page but not telling him which words, so that he must use a diction- 
ary; raising questions that interest pupils and letting them hunt the 
answers out of books instead of being told by the teacher; asking 
questions that can be answered from a given book without telling 
exactly where the answers are, so that the pupils have to use the 
table of contents and index; allowing pupils to help in ordering books 
for their rooms, so that they acquire valuable training in selecting 
and evaluating references. 
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6. Every instructional offering of the school should be utilized to 
teach the pupil to use effectively the library materials that he needs in 
order to avail himself of that offering. Formal instruction in the use of 
library materials, separate from other instruction, is of little value. 
While some separate instruction is useful for emphasis, application of 
it in all other instruction is the important thing. Pupils will no more 
learn to use library materials in isolation than they will learn, in the 
English classes only, to speak and write good English. 

7. The instruction should motivate the pupil to work for a greater 
mastery of more library knowledges and skills than he would ever desire 
without such instruction. The pupil in his ignorance and inexperience 
cannot possibly know what he needs in the way of library knowledges 
and skills. What he does not know of them, he will never miss. But 
the teacher can bring him to see possibilities and to desire to attain 
them. 

8. The library provisions in any school should exemplify the saving 
of time and energy in enriching experience—the chief justification for 
furnishing library materials to pupils. It is as true here as any place 
that preaching or precept without practical working example is 
futile. 


APPLICATION OF CRITERIA TO AN ACTUAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


To clarify ways of applying the criteria in actual practice, con- 
sider a concrete situation in which the criteria have been applied 
by the writer. The particular school system has the following 
three available collections of library materials: (1) a junior-senior 
high school library, with a well-trained and competent librarian; 
(2) individual classroom library collections in the elementary school 
on an adjoining lot; (2) the public library, many blocks distant, sub- 
sidized by the school board, with a professionally trained staff which 
co-operates with the schools by buying certain reference books and 
children’s books and by allowing each elementary-school teacher to 
take out ten books at a time for classroom use. 

Judged by Criterion 1, the elementary school’s instruction in 
using library materials is what would be expected in a school whose 
educational philosophy appears to be that of letting each teacher do 
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about as he thinks best. With regard to the use of library materials, 
the teachers in this school have done just that. 

There are few indications of meeting the conditions of Criterion 2. 
With the exception of a short seventh-grade course given by the 
librarian, there are no signs of a gradation of items in instruction, 
study provisions, examination, or testing of individuals, in the use of 
library materials. In a few cases the librarian and certain elemen- 
tary-school teachers have done excellent work on a few specific li- 
brary knowledges and skills. They would have gone much farther in 
this good work had they not operated in separate compartments, 
almost as isolated as though they were in separate schools or even 
communities. For example, the only cumulative record of what pu- 
pils have read is kept for the high school alone, and even this record 
is discarded at the end of the year. Some of the charging systems of 
the elementary-school classrooms keep such a record for one year by 
the accession numbers of the books. Only by looking up these num- 
bers, with the expenditure of a great deal of labor, would it be pos- 
sible to know which books a pupil has taken out. This information 
will not be looked up by teachers under such conditions. 

For meeting the requirements of Criterion 3 the school system has 
made no definite provision. Until these conditions are met, there 
will be no satisfactory basis for working out the library knowledges 
and skills section of the desired course of study. 

As regards Criterion 4, there is no organized course of study in the 
use of library materials throughout the grades. The library instruc- 
tion is whatever each teacher happens to wish to make it. Some 
teachers occasionally utilize the high-school picture collections, but 
there is no tie-up with the high-school librarian’s resources and 
ability to help in using them in the elementary grades. 

The school system could fully meet the conditions of Criteria 2, 
3, and 4 by two procedures: 

1. Working out a course of study for library instruction throughout the system. 

a) Each teacher should specify the library knowledges and skills needed by 

his pupils to do the work of the grade and, as far as he can tell, in their 
outside life. 


t The writer has, for some years, been working on a convenient check list to be used 
for this purpose by elementary-school teachers. This list has not been perfected to the 
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b) Some one person should then consolidate and unify these lists and draw 
up a tentative course of study that will not duplicate instruction unneces- 
sarily. 

c) This course of study should then be discussed with the teachers until a 
formulation is reached which they are ready and willing to teach. 

2. Devising cumulative reading records (one for the elementary school and one 
for the junior-senior high school) by the librarian in conference with teachers. 

a) This record should be on large cards or sheets and should go with the 

pupil so that his current teacher in the elementary school (or the librarian 
in the high school) can always see what he has read, when he read it, 
and how many books he read in a given period. 

Desirable items for this record, which may be only a line to a book, are 
the date of completing a book or parts read, the author, the title, the 
grade in which the reading was done, and a few words on the pupil’s 
reaction to the book—whether he liked it or not, and why. 


b 


wa 


Great improvement can be made in approaching the requirements 
of Criteria 5 and 6. Practices conforming to these criteria are one 
sixth-grade teacher’s special work in reading, another sixth-grade 
teacher’s instruction in the use of reference books, and a second- 
grade teacher’s library “activity.” Unfortunately, however, these 
practices appear to be sporadic and exceptional. In contrast to these 
projects is one room in which the library had temporarily been com- 
pletely covered by screens to carry posters. In all the class work ob- 
served the writer did not find a single instance in which a question or 
an interest manifested by a child was being utilized by a teacher to 
lead that child to find the answer or to get more information by him- 
self from library materials. The common practice in the elementary 
classrooms of displaying a wall chart of books read by the pupils, 
with its competition for public recognition, does not follow outside 
life. Outside school a person reads books because he wishes to do so 
or thinks he needs them. The motive in the competition observed is 
simply ‘“‘to keep up with the Joneses,” and there is no reason to 
believe that it will produce any appreciable en in the ability to 
use books effectively. 


point where it can be published and made available commercially, but he will gladly 
supply any elementary school with mimeographed copies provided that two specifi- 
cations are met: First, for each blank used by a teacher, a duplicate checked by that 
teacher will be sent back to the writer. Second, nothing is to be done involving the 
publishing of any part of the list so as to interfere with the writer’s later publication 
rights. 
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The procedures used in correcting papers handed back to pupils do 
not encourage the use of the dictionary. These procedures can be 
changed for the better by following the suggestions under Criterion 
5. Furthermore, according to Criterion 5, the ordering of new books 
can well be made a co-operative project, which will give both teach- 
ers and pupils a better appreciation of library possibilities. It can be 
accomplished as follows: 

1. Each teacher, in requesting new library books, can make up the list with the 
pupils, showing why each book is requested. 

2. If any specified sum is allotted for a classroom, making the best possible list 
within that sum and taking advantage of all possible discounts and economies 
will bring in some practical arithmetic. 

3. The list cannot be made up effectively without considering what books (and 
in what numbers) are already available in the classroom or can be borrowed 
from other libraries. This procedure will greatly increase the knowledge of 
the possible library facilities for all those participating in the project. 


Probably the best way to motivate the pupil, as outlined in 
Criterion 7, is to meet the conditions set up by Criteria 5 and 6. The 
pupil will desire a greater mastery of library knowledges and skills 
when he sees how such mastery helps him in lifelike situations. 

This school is far from adequately meeting the conditions of 
Criterion 8. The classroom collections are well housed in the library 
alcoves fortunately provided in the building. However, in no room 
are the books labeled on the outside completely and systematically 
so that they can easily be shelved in their proper places. In general 
the collections were not in good order when observed, and the li- 
brary housekeeping, with few exceptions, was poor. This housekeep- 
ing varied with the individual rooms, a few collections having some 
semblance of order, others being practically rats’ nests. In the bad 
rooms books were frequently put in upside down, piled sideways, and 
otherwise disarranged so that nobody could tell what was available 
or where a particular book was. 

No room has an organized card file or similar record to show what 
the room possesses and where each book should go, with similar in- 
formation on books in the high-school or the public library that have 
been found useful for that room. This lack is present despite the fact 
that the shelves of any book collection, except on the few occasions 
when every book is there and in right order, will show only the least 
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important items. The most important books will, of course, always 
be in use. 

Effective charging systems, operated in turn by children who 
show interest and pleasure, have been set up in some rooms. These 
systems are operating with homemade equipment varying from a 
neat, business-like system to one kept on torn scraps of paper in a 
ten-cent-store filing case tucked away in a cupboard. In other rooms 
securing and returning books appears to be on a hit-or-miss basis. 

This elementary school could meet the conditions of Criterion 8 
fairly well by the following improvements: 


1. A uniform scheme of numbering, labeling, and shelving library materials in 
the classrooms should be worked out and applied. 

a) The books should be labeled so that they can be immediately shelved in 
the proper spots. : 

b) All books should be accurately shelved when not in use. 

c) A simple uniform charging system with pupil librarians should be in- 
stalled. 

The high-school librarian is thoroughly competent to lay out this plan after 

conference with the elementary-school teachers. Each teacher and his pupils 

can then carry it out for each room. 

2. Each elementary classroom should instal a card filet showing all library 
materials used in that room during the year and where each is to be found 
normally. This file will give the teacher and pupils almost instant access to 
the library materials that they may need during the year. Using it will give 
pupils a training in using a library card catalogue that will be almost invalu- 
able for further work with books. 





For directions for this file see Carter Alexander, ‘“‘A Library Aladdin Lamp for 
the Classroom,’’ National Elementary Principal, XVII (December, 1937), 69-71. 

















SHOULD AN INDIVIDUAL KNOW HIS OWN 1I.Q.? 
A MENTAL-HEALTH PROBLEM 


E. V. PULLIAS 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California 


* 


HE term “intelligence quotient” has filtered out of the technical 

literature into widespread popular use. For several years the 
average teacher has, with little hesitation, described his pupils in 
terms of their intelligence quotients. Many tests by which the in- 
telligence quotient may be more or less mechanically determined 
are in use in schools throughout the country. It follows that an 
intelligence quotient based on one or another of the many tests is on 
record for a large percentage of the individuals who have come 
through the public schools in recent years or who are at present in 
the schools. 

In an increasing number of cases pupils learn their own intelli- 
gence quotients. This knowledge is sometimes given them by teach- 
ers or school officials, or it may be obtained by chance. The impor- 
tant point is that a pupil frequently knows the intelligence quotient 
that appears on his record. Accompanying this knowledge there is, 
in the mind of the pupil and not infrequently in the mind of the 
teacher, a gross, generalized interpretation; for example, intelligence 
quotient 85, dull; intelligence quotient 108, average; intelligence 
quotient 140, genius or near-genius. This type of interpretation, 
with little or no additional understanding of the intelligence-quotient 
concept, carries with it a large degree of finality. 

The problem treated in this article is: Should the pupil know his 
intelligence quotient? This question raises a practical educational 
problem. If the purpose of education is to develop to the greatest 
possible extent the potentialities of each pupil for achieving personal 
happiness and for contributing to the welfare and the progress of © 
mankind, what bearing does knowledge of his intelligence quotient 
have on this educative endeavor? If it seems wise for the mature 
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individual to know his intelligence quotient, when and under what 
circumstances should he obtain this knowledge? 

My experience with the adjustment problems of young men and 
women, particularly at the first-year college level, has brought me 
to the conclusion that a person’s own opinion of his mental ability 
is of great importance in his adjustment to almost every aspect of 
life, especially if the opinion is obtained during preadolescence or 
adolescence, when all facts pertaining to the self seem to carry a 
charge of significance. Attitudes toward the self which are developed 
during this period become deeply rooted and have a marked im- 
munity to reconstruction. Further, my case records lead me to the 
tentative position that a person’s knowledge of his own intelligence 
quotient practically never promotes adjustment to any of his prob- 
lems and that frequently this knowledge has a seriously damaging 
effect on wholesome development. 

Of the cases that have come through my office, no statistical 
analysis has been made in an attempt to determine the number for 
whom knowledge of the intelligence quotient seems to have played 
an important part. As a rule, problems of adjustment are so com- 
plicated as to make this type of analysis wooden and meaningless. 
I have been impressed, however, with a number of particular cases 
in which the facts seem to indicate that the personalities of the indi- 
viduals were deeply and perhaps permanently altered by their atti- 
tudes toward their intelligence quotients. Such case material is never 
entirely conclusive, but certainly it is suggestive. Three cases are 
described briefly in order to illustrate the nature and the significance 
of the problems involved. 


F. T., when he first came to the adjustment office, was eighteen years of age, 
stood six feet and two inches, and, except for a certain tension and uneasiness, 
was a good physical specimen. He came because he was having difficulty with 
his school work, because he felt inadequate socially and was, in general, 
deeply discouraged and unhappy. He had a strong ambition to be successful in 
business and had registered for the business curriculum at the university. He 
had finished an unsuccessful first semester and was well into the second with 
even worse prospects. 

It was difficult to secure an accurate estimate of his ability because whatever 
original ability he may have had was incrusted with many years’ growth of 
inhibitions, fears, and fatalistic feelings of mediocrity. From the very first con- 
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ference it was clear that he doubted the effectiveness of almost every aspect of 
his personality. After a few conferences the thing which seemed to be the cen- 
tral core of his feeling came to the open. Swallowing rapidly and working 
desperately to keep back tears, he declared that he might as well return home 
because he could never do anything that required university training—he was 
just an average boy. 

The following facts came to light. F. T.’s grandmother was the only member 
of the family who had money. She had become interested in her two grandsons 
(F. T. and his cousin) and had determined to educate them. However, she did 
not wish to invest her funds unwisely. Hence, when the boys were ten years of 
age, she escorted them to the city to have them properly measured by a psy- 
chologist. The results of the test gave the cousin an intelligence quotient of 127, 
a “superior” rating. F. T., perhaps somewhat bashful by nature, a little slow, 
and very practical-minded, made a poor showing—an intelligence quotient of 
106, duly interpreted as “just average.” There was a note saying that F. T. 
would probably fail in any endeavor requiring more than average mental ability 
and that he would be happier and more successful if he engaged in manual or 
semiskilled labor. To grandma this verdict had all the weight of science behind 
it. Consequently she began to lose interest in F. T. and to shift all her attention 
and support to the cousin. 

F. T. felt this shift and doubled his efforts to please his grandmother. These 
efforts were unsuccessful, and gradually, from comments dropped by the grand- 
mother and other members of the family, the boy gained the impression that he 
was considered dull or, at best, average. When F. T. was about fourteen years 
old, it seemed wise that he be made aware of the “facts” concerning his mental 
ability in order that he “might face squarely his inadequacies and adjust to 
them,” as is frequently and glibly advised in the literature. He was told the sub- 
stance of the psychologist’s report, and some years later when he left home, in 
spite of discouragement and ominous predictions, to work his way through 
college, he carried this doleful document with him. At the conference during 
which the facts related were presented, F. T. gave me the psychologist’s report, 
hoping, he said, that the report might aid me in advising him. 

The results of tests given him at the college level and such evidence as a 
prolonged study brought to light indicated that his academic ability was not 
especially high but was probably somewhere near, or slightly below, average for 
college students. However, little confidence could be placed in this evidence, for 
it was all deeply affected by his general maladjustment. In activities requiring 
practical ability (securing and holding a position to pay a part of his expenses, 
for example), he frequently manifested unusual ability. 

I worked with this boy for a year and a half in an attempt to tear away his 
inhibitions and fears and rebuild his self-confidence. My efforts met with only 
fair success. Gradually he came to do satisfactory work at the university level, 
but always there seemed lurking in the corner of his mind the fear that perhaps 
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after all he was “short in the head,” as he put it. The idea seemed to have been 
deeply imbedded in his personality; although intellectually he changed his atti- 
tude toward his ability, the old doubt returned with its inhibiting effect when- 
ever difficult situations arose. The facts seem to warrant the conclusion that 
this young man had been permanently damaged. , 


The second case may be reported more briefly for in essence the facts are the 
same. M. L. came for consultation when he was in the final quarter of his senior- 
college work. He had acquired at the college an undesirable personal reputaticn. 
He was considered dogmatic, opinionated, argumentative, overbearing, un- 
reasonable, alternately humble and pompous, erratic in his work, and frequently 
un-co-operative. He was ambitious and had planned from his early years to 
enter one of the professions. I had observed the young man indirectly for some 
months. Finally, in a conflict between a desire to enter a graduate school and a 
conviction that he would certainly fail there, he came for consultation. 

After a brief period of defense, he told of his deep anxiety in regard to his 
ability. He reported that he never responded in class, never appeared on a pro- 
gram, never engaged in a conversation without the intrusion of the idea that 
perhaps he was mentally inferior. On being asked how long this notion had dis- 
turbed him, he replied that it had begun to upset him shortly after he left high 
school. M. L. had conferred with his high-school principal and was informed 
that his intelligence quotient was 92, that is, low normal. Again the figure car- 
ried with it the weight of a verdict supported by science. For four years this fact 
about himself had remained undigested in the young man’s personality and 
probably had been centrally influential in the development of the negative 
traits already mentioned. j 

As measured by the 1937 Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale and by 
certain other tests, it seemed probable that the young man’s intelligence quo- 
tient was somewhere in the neighborhood of 120. His graduation from college 
prevented further observation, but the fact that the information received at 
high-school graduation concerning his intelligence quotient had produced a deep 
effect on his personality seems indisputable. 


The third case is that of a very bright boy, J. B. Everyone who has done 
adjustment work at the college level will have seen numerous students like J. B. 
He came to the office for three reasons: First, he was a prig and hence was 
roundly disliked by his fellow-students. Second, he made himself a nuisance by 
his irresponsibilities in the classroom and on the campus. Third, his work at the 
university was barely satisfactory. He breezed into the office and, after the 
passing of a few commonplaces, he remarked, without the slightest spark of 
humor, “I suppose you as a psychologist know that I am a genius.” I could not 
refrain from replying that it was well for him to tell me since otherwise the fact 
might never be known. Still he showed no sign of humor and went on to relate 
how every pupil in the public school which he had attended had been given an 
intelligence test and that he had achieved the highest rating in the school, 
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namely, an intelligence quotient of 147, “which, as you know, means genius,” 
he concluded. So far as could be determined, this intelligence quotient was ap- 
proximately correct, but the fact had been seriously misinterpreted by the young 
man and had had an undesirable effect on his growing personality. 


Certainly it would be unwise to conclude from such cases that 
an individual should never be told his intelligence quotient. Neither 
should one conclude that knowledge of the intelligence quotient was 
the only factor involved in these cases, although there seems to be 
little doubt that it was, in each case, a potent factor. As already 
stated, these cases are reported to illustrate some effects which 
knowledge of the intelligence quotient frequently produces. 

Modern culture places great emphasis on mental ability. This 
emphasis is inevitable since in a highly competitive society there is 
a marked relation between mental ability and almost every phase 
of adaptability to life. The effect on personality of this emphasis is 
great. There are few terms more damning to an individual than the 
much used word ‘‘dumb” or its equivalent. On the other hand, a 
reputation for brightness or intelligence compensates for a multitude 
of undesirable traits. In more technical terms, a person’s opinion 
concerning his own mental ability is at, or very near, the core of his 
ego organization; that is, his concept of his own ability is dynami- 
cally related to every other aspect of his personality. 

Any fact intimately related to the self and to the adjustment of 
the self to its environment is important. The more emphasis a cul- 
ture puts on a particular fact and the more the fact is related to indi- 
vidual adaptation, the more difficult it is for the personality to 
assimilate that fact. For example, a clubfoot does not present so 
much difficulty in adjustment as does a badly disfigured face. As 
the phenomenon increases in importance for the ego, the educa- 
tional hazard increases proportionately. The danger that a personal 
attribute will cause personality trouble (unless proper and adequate 
assistance is given in the assimilation of the condition) becomes 
greater as the prestige and the security of the self are affected. If 
beauty of form and face is highly valued, then this quality will be 
of corresponding importance to the personality. 

So long as a particular trait, quality, or characteristic is evaluated 
subjectively and varies, therefore, with personal opinion, a way of 
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escape is left for the personality. The individual himself and even 
perhaps his immediate associates may be able to hold their opinions 
in terms of their own frame of reference in respect to this quality. 
Consequently, when there is no accepted measurement available, 
the self may, more or less effectively, dodge reality or reality as it 
exists for the majority. To illustrate: At present there is no authori- 
tative, widely accepted index for beauty of women; hence, within 
very broad limits the individual woman is able to maintain a reason- 
ably acceptable ego level in respect to personal beauty. Owing to 
this quality’s basic adjustment significance, it is one of the most diffi- 
cult aspects of personal reality to which the developing personality 
must adjust, but the difficulties would be many times multiplied if 
science should present a method of measuring beauty which gave a 
widely accepted index of this quality. There would be unchallenged, 
relatively constant beauty figures for the girls in the schools: Emma, 
B.I. (beauty index), 85, borderline ugly; Susan, B.I. 104, average; 
Juliet, B.I. 142, very beautiful. 

Let us assume for the moment that the intelligence quotient is 
such an index for mental ability. It then becomes necessary for the 
personality to adjust to a scientific verdict relating to a quality 
that is basic to the self. The principal contentions of this article are 
(1) that to make a wholesome adjustment to such a fact when it is 
cast suddenly on the unprepared personality is almost impossible; 
(2) that one of the major responsibilities of an educator, whether 
parent or teacher, is to assist the growing personality to understand 
and properly to interpret the nature and the extent of its abilities; 
(3) that such understanding and interpretation can result only from 
a slow, gradual educative process reaching at least to maturity; and 
(4) that, if an individual is required to assimilate unassisted what 
seems to be a final fact about himself, his personality will be dam- 
aged. Therefore, it is well for the educator to keep certain prin- 
ciples in mind when securing and using intelligence quotients: 

1. As yet, the complex psychological implications (and many 

* It should not be thought that the author wishes to deprecate, in any way, the value 
of measurement. On the contrary, he firmly believes that progress in understanding 


personality depends, in no small degree, on adequate measurements. However, the prob- 
lem of the proper use of clinical facts remains. 
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would say even the primary meaning) of the intelligence-quotient 
concept are not clear to leading students of the subject. 

2. Whenever the intelligence quotient is used or interpreted, both 
the interpreter and the person receiving the interpretation should be 
aware of the limitations of the methods used in securing the figure. 

3. The intelligence quotient is a clinical fact and, like other clini- 
cal information, is extremely valuable to the clinician. It must be 
used with due precaution and only for clinical reasons. 

4. A clinical fact which to the mature adult may seem common- 
place and ordinary (particularly if that fact pertains to another per- 
son), to the less mature personality may be deeply and permanently 
disturbing. Hence irresponsible or careless use of clinical facts may 
bring serious results. 

5. The assimilation into the personality of a fact or a belief 
which relates to an important aspect of the self is never a simple 
process. The dictum (frequently met in the literature) that a person 
should see and face the facts about his mental ability is, at best, 
probably a gross oversimplification of the problem. The achieve- 
ment of a wholesome attitude toward the nature and the extent of 
our abilities is one of life’s most important and difficult tasks. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PLACEMENT OF 
MOTION PICTURES IN CLASS- 
ROOM INSTRUCTION 


ELIZABETH L. STADTLANDER 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


* 


IMPORTANCE OF MOTION PICTURES AS INDICATED 
IN EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

em motion picture is perhaps one of the most powerful agencies 

in society today. It has developed within the social program, 
according to Dale (1), three distinct functions: a means of escape, 
a method of diversion, and a means of providing insight. The most 
important function, as far as education is concerned, is the develop- 
ment of insight. Motion pictures may present a veritable and defi- 
nite portrayal of man’s habitat. They may offer a knowledge of the 
relationships of men. They may furnish a means of comprehending 
man’s eccentricities. Since every person has the problem of inter- 
preting the life around him, he attempts to acquire as many in- 
sights as possible into the reality of life. Herein the film proves to 
be of greatest value. McClusky states that “the power of the mo- 
tion picture to develop behavior and attitudes in keeping with edu- 
cational purposes would, if it were properly used, not only step up 
the intelligence of our citizenry both with respect to moral, social, 
economic, and political issues in this country but also with respect 
to world problems” (8). 

Granted that the motion picture is a potent factor in the lives of 
people today, what contribution does it make to the children within 
the schools? This question is constantly in the minds of educators 
who are responsible for the use of films, of the persons who produce 
educational pictures, and of teachers who utilize movies in their 
classrooms. Koon and Noble (10) invoke further thought in this 
matter by their report that in 1936 more than ten thousand motion- 
picture projectors, silent and sound, were in use in schools. 

How are these materials being used? What are the ultimate re- 
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sults? How great is the increase in knowledge, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and skills because of the use of such teaching aids? These and 
other similar questions have been in the minds of educators and 
laymen for the past decade. 

According to Holaday and Stoddard (5), the amount of knowl- 
edge acquired from films by children is significant. For example, 
these investigators prove that children in Grades II and III and 
older remember 59 per cent as much as superior adults and that the 
forgetting is slow. The same study indicates that children remember 
go per cent as much after six weeks as they did the day following 
the viewing of the film. 

Teachers, however, have depended on the typical educational 
agencies—primarily on reading methods—for eliminating the cul- 
tural lag within the schools (2). In the typical classroom ‘‘there has 
been too much so-called ‘teaching’ and too little real learning”’ (4). 
How then can the motion picture be used to expedite learning? 

Teachers “have failed to use the dramatic power of the motion 
picture to warm problems that are often intellectually cold” (2). 
They have failed to sense the value of teaching abstractions through 
the auditory and the visual stimuli which motion pictures offer. 
They have failed to capture the inherent interest which is ever pres- 
ent because of the dynamic power of motion within the pictures 
themselves. Teachers also have been especially consistent in their 
belief that available teaching films not only include much extraneous 
material but omit other materials of importance and significance 
(7). Thus the film has been used most often as entertainment, ex- 
trinsic of the unit of material being covered. The motion picture, 
therefore, has not been completely accepted by teachers as a medium 
of instruction. 

The distinctive function of the teaching film is the portrayal of 
objects and events, the essential meaning of which are best under- 
stood when seen in motion. Motion pictures are explanatory in func- 
tion, capable of giving instruction in skills, and suitable for sensitiz- 
ing pupils to important social problems. A number of experiments 
have demonstrated that visual materials, and especially the educa- 
tional films, have been effective in stimulating interest. They can, 
by expanding the area of concrete experience, compensate for the 
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limitations of language which may otherwise prove a hindrance to 
the development of interest (6). 

Classroom teachers, however, more frequently write of the edu- 
cational values resulting from the actual use of films; but their re- 
ports, upon analysis, commonly reveal merely subjective judgment 
and narrow or unsound concepts of the values. In an era of changing 
socio-economic and psychological goals of education, outcomes are 
still predominantly expressed in terms of a comparison between the 
capacity of the motion picture and of the textbook to impart spe- 
cific items of information. In an era characterized by propaganda few 
questions are raised concerning the authenticity of the motion pic- 
ture’s presentation (3). 

Granted that the motion picture is undoubtedly a great aid in 
the teaching of the course of study as outlined in the lesson syllabus 
and in the textbook, this use does not by any means exhaust its edu- 
cational possibilities. May (9) predicts that, before many years have 
passed, the motion picture will rise from its present subordinate 
position as a “visual aid” to at least a co-ordinate position with 
the leading subject matter of the curriculum and that it will become 
an integral part of the course of study and be generally regarded as 
one of the indispensable elements in the curriculum. 


PLACE OF THE MOTION PICTURE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Despite the intrinsic value of the motion picture, there has been, 
and still is, an ever-present controversial issue of when pictures are 
of most value. No generalized statement can be made concerning 
this problem. The questions continue to be: How shall motion pic- 
tures be used to the best advantage? What should the children gain 
from the pictures? 

Motion pictures may be used in the classroom to serve a variety 
of purposes. They may be shown as an introduction to a topic or a 
unit; they may serve to clarify the printed statements of textbooks; 
they may furnish a stimulus for further investigation; or they may 
be used to summarize material read in connection with a unit. In 
any event, motion pictures should lend interest and excitement to a 
topic because of their dynamic character. Motion pictures are alive; 
they hold the interest and the attention of children because of the 
movement on the screen. 
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PLAN AND RESULTS OF PRESENT EXPERIMENT 


Assuming that there are problems in connection with the use of 
films for teaching purposes and that the film will not play its proper 
role in the classroom until concrete evidence of its value has been 
established, the writer undertook to experiment with the use of 
films for instructional purposes. The problem involved the question 
of determining the most advantageous time to present a film when 
it is used as a teaching device in connection with reading. 

In an attempt to find a solution to the question and to develop a 
possible technique for utilizing motion pictures, a series of film 
presentations was devised in Grade VI of the Laboratory School of 
the State Teachers College at Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. Over 
a period of two years (1937-38 and 1938-39) the experiment in- 
volved the use of seventy-five children. In the first year the tests 
were given; then a second series was used to verify the first. During 
the second year the same procedure was used again, and a verifica- 
tion experiment was conducted. 

The materials integrated for this procedure pertained to reading 
and nature study. These materials were chosen because excellent 
noncommercial films are available in the field of nature. These films 
portray the life, the habitats, the distinguishing characteristics, and 
the value of the animals of the various families. The reading ma- 
terial included mimeographed stories adapted from Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, Nature Magazine, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and children’s supplementary readers. 

The objectives of the entire unit were broad and comprehensive: 
(1) to present to the children some of the living creatures of the 
world; (2) to give the children opportunity to understand the nat- 
ural habitats, the characteristics of work, and the family resem- 
blances of each type of creature; and (3) to create within the chil- 
dren an understanding of the usefulness and value of each creature. 
The units of work in this study included the families of the monkeys 
and apes, the bears, the game birds, and the ruffed grouse. 

In the subtopics of this unit on the living creatures of the world, 
the time of presenting the film varied. Thus the film was presented 
first in one subtopic, second in another, etc. For the purpose of 
determining the best time for the presentation of the film, it was 
necessary to give a test during the period devoted to each particular 
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family. Every period, therefore, was subdivided into four parts: 
discussion, reading, film, test. These periods of activity were ro- 
tated in such a manner that the film came at different times in the 
period. The test, however, remained in a constant location; it was 
always last. The divisions of the periods were rotated in the follow- 
ing manner: (1) discussion, film, reading, test; (2) discussion, read- 
ing, film, test; and (3) film, reading, discussion, test. 

The results of showing the film at different times within the period 
were measured by means of objective tests of the true-false type. 
The tests were such that they measured the child’s understanding 
of the creature just studied. Since each film should add something 
over and above what is possible by other mediums of instruction, 
the tests included questions on the material read, inferences which 
could be drawn from the reading material, and actual or implied 
facts from the film. An example of the procedure used in one pres- 
entation follows. 

In the topic dealing with the family of monkeys and apes, the sub- 
ject was introduced by means of the circus, the zoo, and the organ- 
grinder. Each child was urged to visit and to observe a small collec- 
tion of monkeys which was located near the school. All the children 
had seen monkeys of some type. 

After this discussion the reading material was presented. Then 
the film was shown to clarify and elucidate the material read. For 
instance, the children had never seen the words “orangutan,” “go- 
rilla,” and “chimpanzee.” They were not familiar with the dog- 
faced monkey. They had not visualized monkeys in their natural 
jungle habitats. After the children had read the printed material, 
the picture added new vicarious experiences. These children had 
never seen monkeys which were not confined in cages or attached to 
organ-grinders. In the test following this topic the questions were 
asked on both the reading material and the film. This procedure is 
a sample of the second plan of rotation: discussion, reading, film, 
test. Each of the other topics was handled in a like manner. The 
variation occurred in the rotation process. 

Each of the rotation procedures was used twice: first, to obtain 
results; second, to verify the results obtained. In the majority of 
cases there was little change in the scores obtained on the tests. 
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A tabulation was kept of each child’s scores on the tests fol- 
lowing the three rotations. Comparison of the three scores of each 
child then revealed which method was superior, or which methods 
were equally effective, in his case. From all the tabulations for all 
pupils were determined the total number and the percentage of the 
comparisons showing the effectiveness of each method. The per- 
centages obtained in this manner are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THREE METHODS OF FILM PRESENTATION 
AS SHOWN By TEST RESULTS 
nee” neal 


oe) 
Comparisons 
Superiority shown for: 


Discussion, reading, film, test....... Serr 43 
Film, reading, discussion, test...... ee 21 
Discussion, film, reading, test....... fcc ata II 


Equality shown for: 
Film, reading, discussion, test and discussion, 


PeAGING MRD ESE «4606 ic sess Ga sae eww. 14 
Discussion, film, reading, test and film, reading, 

GISCHSHIOR MES Pic cose cass elec etna ses 4 
Discussion, film, reading, test and discussion, 

POAGING TEN TEES bio. a 6 ods eekew ees skies we 3 
PRBS UN OCS es oreca! occasions aia cces re tssctes anche 4 


The second or verification tests yielded the following results: (1) 
Presenting the film before the reading but after the discussion was 
as effective as presenting it after the reading and discussion in only 
3 per cent of the cases. (2) In 4 per cent of the cases the location of 
the discussion made no difference in the test results provided that 
the film preceded the reading. (3) Four per cent of the scores indi- 
cated that the location of the various activities within the period 
was immaterial; that is, there was no significant difference in the 
test results regardless of the method of rotation. (4) Eleven per cent 
of the scores indicated that the discussion, film, reading, test rota- 
tion was superior to any other. (5) Fourteen per cent of the scores 
indicated that the discussion, reading, film, test combination was 
equal to the film, reading, discussion, test procedure. (6) Twenty- 
one per cent of the scores indicated the superiority of the method 
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of film, reading, discussion, test. (7) Forty-three per cent of the 
scores indicated the superiority of the discussion, reading, film, test 
procedure. This procedure also had the highest median score. 

The general conclusions to be reached from this study are (1) 
that the showing of the film after the material has been read is 
superior to the utilization of the film for motivating purposes and 
(2) that use of the film after reading clarifies the printed matter 
better than the printed matter elucidates the film. 

It must be stated, however, that these conclusions are valid for 
only one type of material and for one age level. Further experi- 
mentation will be necessary before definite conclusions can be 
reached. The writer proposes to continue this type of investigation 
with other subjects and other integrations in order to determine the 
value of the motion picture within the classroom as an additional 
device for furthering the educational process. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION FOR 
SMALL VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


A. V. OVERN 
University of North Dakota 


* 


— concerned with the preparation of teachers have com- 
plained that large school systems often fail to do their part in 
training young teachers in service during the formative years just 
after graduation. Because of the requirement of two or more years 
of experience before one may teach in some of the large schools, most 
inexperienced teachers begin their careers in small villages, where 
they have almost no supervision and are left largely to their own 
devices. After some service in small schools a few of them may be 
employed in larger cities which have the advantages of supervision. 
In village schools with from six to fifteen teachers, no supervisors 
are employed, and there is little oversight of the teaching by the 
principal and the superintendent. Since approximately 49 per cent 
of the pupils in the United States attend schools in communities 
with populations of less than twenty-five hundred," the problem of 
providing for the reasonable supervision of instruction in small 
schools is important. 

Supervision needs redefinition if it is to be applied reasonably to 
these small schools. This redefinition may be accomplished by an- 
swering the following queries in a way that may suggest a pattern 
of organization and procedures for putting the theory of instruc- 
tional improvement into practice: (1) What officers of instruction in 
small village schools have supervisory functions? (2) What super- 
visory functions ought to be performed in small village schools and 
who should perform them? (3) How should the personnel of small 
village schools be organized to accomplish the functions of supervi- 
sion suggested? 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1934-36, Vol. I, chap. v, p. 7. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1937 (advance pages). 
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OFFICERS WITH SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS 


An answer to the first query arises from the philosophy that has 
grown up in connection with the development of supervision in small 
schools. All supervision should be pointed toward the individual 
pupil rather than toward the teacher. The pupil is being instructed, 
not the teacher. Hence all the facilities, such as buildings, play- 
grounds, equipment, and supplies, and all the money spent for these 
facilities have only one purpose: the best possible instruction of the 
pupils with full recognition of their needs as individuals. 

Some general illustrations will further emphasize this principle. 
The organization of a school into a junior and a senior high school 
or a six-year high school following six years of elementary school, if 
it is done to serve administrative convenience, must be justified as 
a means of improving the efficiency of instruction and the worth- 
whileness of the educational opportunities offered to pupils. The 
provision of space for play, the erection and the maintenance of a 
proper school building, the equipment used in the building, and the 
janitorial facilities and supplies are justifiable only by their effect 
in carrying out the recognized educational objectives. 

Similar justification should be made of the internal organization: 
the administration of class groups, schedules, and courses of study; 
the elective system; the amount and distribution of the study time 
of the pupils; and the size, capacity, seating arrangement, ventila- 
tion, lighting, and heating of classrooms, dressing-rooms, auditori- 
um, and gymnasium. All such internal details of management 
should contribute to the health, the command of the fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, worthy use of leisure time, 
guidance toward a vocation, good citizenship, ethical character, and 
greater consumer efficiency of each pupil and of all pupils collec- 
tively. The agencies whose services extend beyond the classroom 
should contribute to the better performance of such functions as 
transportation of pupils, medical care, guidance, health protection, 
the development of citizenship and desirable community relations, 
character formation, and exploration of each child. The problems 
arising in connection with all the services mentioned are correctly 
thought to have a place in supervision because they influence greatly 
the efficiency of instruction. Thousands of small schools with fewer 
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than fifteen teachers are trying to provide the services mentioned 
although they have no officers except the superintendent, teachers, 
and janitors to perform them. They may provide land for play 
without a playground supervisor. Their internal organization usu- 
ally is administered by the teachers and the janitor. A physician 
may spend a few hours each year in examining the pupils. There 
are no guidance or attendance officers. There is no psychologist. 
The teachers conduct their classroom activities largely according to 
their own judgments based on experience. Pupils may be trans- 
ported to school by the parents, or the children may transport them- 
selves without oversight. 

It should be clear that in such a situation the teachers themselves 
are the most important supervisory officers. Their opportunities to 
become well acquainted with the needs of the pupils place them in 
a strategic position for guidance. Since the teacher designated as 
principal in the small school is a full-time or almost a full-time teach- 
ing officer, he should be ranked as a teacher. The janitor should feel 
the responsibility for certain supervisory functions in connection 
with the use of buildings, play areas, and the practice of good house- 
keeping by the pupils. He should be capable of providing proper 
heat, light, air movement, and humidity in the classrooms, study 
halls, gymnasium, and auditorium. The superintendent, because he 
lacks sufficient clerical assistance, often may have little time beyond 
his administrative duties to devote wholeheartedly and uninterrupt- 
edly to the work of improving instruction. Thus his chief super- 
visory function may be the leadership and the inspiration of the 
teachers and the co-ordination of their creative efforts. Hence ac- 
ceptance of the principle that all efforts to improve instruction 
should be focused on the pupil makes it possible to challenge the 
teacher with the greatest responsibility toward supervision in small 
schools. That principle is an invaluable contribution of the develop- 
ment of supervision in all schools, small or large. 


SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS TO BE PERFORMED 
Some of the specific supervisory functions which ought to be per- 
formed in small village schools and the officers who should perform 
them have been suggested, in a general way, in a preceding para- 
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graph. The teachers should explore the abilities and the talents of 
the pupils and their sympathies, ideals, attitudes, and interests. 
Such knowledge is a necessary basis for the provision of proper re- 
medial units with materials and activities to correct defects and to 
fill gaps found in the learning. Although correcting defects and fill- 
ing gaps in the learning may be regarded as teaching duties in some 
circumstances, the theory of supervision in small schools places on 
the child himself the responsibility for learning through development 
of self-reliance and self-teaching and through the use of self-adminis- 
tering learning exercises as much as possible. Hence the teacher has 
the attitude of a guidance officer who is a stimulator and a motivator 
of learning rather than the attitude that learning depends on his 
predigestion and skilful presentation of the materials to be taught. 
The former is essentially an attitude of supervision rather than of 
teaching. 

Other specific activities performed by the teacher as a supervisor 
are: (1) constructing new units of materials and activities and apply- 
ing them to the individual needs that have been discovered, (2) 
providing every pupil with his own best individual curriculum, (3) 
analyzing the courses of study which he is required to follow, (4) 
receiving from other courses contributions which may be appropri- 
ate to the instruction to be given, (5) testing the results of the learn- 
ing process of individual pupils as it progresses to the point of 
mastery in learning, (6) suggesting pretests to the pupils in order 
that they may discover what they already know at the beginning 
of each unit of learning, (7) giving diagnostic tests to discover gaps 
in the learning of any unit before it is completed, (8) testing achieve- 
ment at intervals to discover progress with respect to the national 
norms, and (9) evaluating the material in all tests that are to be 
used. Many other supervisory duties may also be mentioned. In 
case such responsibilities require additional training, the teacher has 
the summer available in which to secure it. When teachers accept 
the principles of supervision stated, they will be eager to train them- 
selves to meet the added responsibilities. 

Many additional duties of a supervisory nature may be co-oper- 
atively performed by teachers. Teachers in the same building may 
offer criticisms that will be friendly, mutually helpful, constructive, 
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and inspiring to one another. They may observe one another’s class- 
room work by means of a time analysis, recording each activity that 
occurs in a class period and the time of completing it. They may 
set up classroom standards like those suggested by McMurry‘ and 
check the objective evidence in one another’s class periods that indi- 
cates the presence of such qualities as good motivation of pupils; 
the pupils’ attention to relative values, organization of materials, dis- 
play of initiative; the teacher’s ease of control of the classroom; and 
attention to the individual differences of the pupils. 

Teachers may judge their own work by means of check lists for 
self-analysis. They may observe, by the use of check lists, the fea- 
tures of the recitation, the classroom environment, or the quality 
of the questions and replies of teacher and pupils. The use of seating 
charts to relate the evidence to particular pupils is helpful. 

Other supervisory activities which may sometimes be performed 
by teachers in small schools are giving talks at meetings of the par- 
ent-teachers’ association, making visits to the homes of pupils, and 
discussing the good qualities and further needs of the schools with 
the patrons so that adequate financial support will be continuously 
forthcoming. The research of the teacher in the classroom is im- 
portant. This activity may be most fully justified if it consists in 
informal trial in the teacher’s own classroom of the results obtained 
in experimental schools. Such research is necessary for the improve- 
ment of school practice. There are experimental schools in which the 
average intelligence quotient is 120. It is not probable that the re- 
sults obtained in such situations are equally applicable to schools 
in which the average intelligence quotient is closer to 100. Finally, 
the teachers should evaluate continually the instruction given to 
the pupils. 

ORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL FOR SUPERVISION 

The best organization of the personnel in small village schools for 
accomplishing reasonable supervision is no doubt a co-operative or- 
ganization—the only type which seems feasible in a situation con- 
sisting of a superintendent, several teachers, a teaching principal, 


t Frank M. McMurry, Elementary School Standards, pp. 5-12. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1914. 
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and a janitor. The teachers in a small system may organize them- 
selves informally as supervisors of the instruction of the individual 
pupils attending their school. The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the directing and inspiring co-ordinator of the activities 
which the teachers plan to carry out by group agreement. Under 
such an organization the teachers have abundant opportunity to 
exercise initiative in suggesting pupil activities that should be em- 
phasized and the evaluations that should be made. 

For more than two hundred years before there were any super- 
intendents of schools, the teachers in this country had to perform 
all these duties if they were performed at all. With the current em- 
phasis on the training and the professional competence of teachers, 
there is a new opportunity for well-trained members of the pro- 
fession in the smaller schools to find ways of co-operating with their 
peers for the performance of many of these necessary duties. If the 
small school is to be worthy of the responsibility placed on it with 
respect to the training of teachers for service in larger communities 
and if it is to justify its existence as an efficient school, the duties 
suggested should be performed. Since there are no persons except 
the teachers, the teaching principal, the janitor, and the superin- 
tendent to perform them, these officers should assume the duties 
mentioned. Hence the possibility of adapting certain principles of 
good supervision to the smaller schools becomes a challenge to the 
best efforts of those who teach in these schools. 






























SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION’ 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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* 


HE references included in this bibliography were published be- 
tween July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939. These publications dis- 
cuss significant issues relating to the education of teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and in higher institutions. Three 
criteria were used in selecting from the much larger number of 
references published those included in this list: (1) objective analy- 
ses and statistical accounts of important aspects of teacher educa- 
tion; (2) comprehensive reports in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, 
and reports of proceedings; (3) materials which are reasonably ac- 
cessible. 
680. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. Eighteenth Yearbook, 
1939. Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (% State 
Normal School), 1939. Pp. 164. 


Includes a series of reports on the following major topics: the place of general 
education in the program of teacher preparation, the responsibility of institu- 
tions for preparing teachers for general professional and community responsi- 
bilities, improving teacher personnel, and “next steps” in teacher education. 


681. ANDERSON, PAut L. “Relation of Theory and Practice in the Preparation 
of Teachers in Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIV (December, 1938), 641-58. 

Summarizes studies showing evidence of failure to effect co-operation between 
practice work and theory and reviews reports on attempts being made to secure 
needed co-operation. 


682. ASHBAUGH, E. J. “Standards for Teacher-training Institutions,” School 
and Society, XLIX (June 17, 1939), 749-55. 
Sketches briefly the history of teacher-training institutions from the point of 


view of the standards that are evolving and presents a list of twelve standards 
of excellence. 


t See also Items 452 and 453 (Monroe and Marks) and 470 (Davis) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 1939, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, and Items 571 (Siedle), 572, and 574 (Woellner) in the November, 1939, num- 
ber of the School Review. 
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. BAGLEY, WiiitAm C. ‘What Should Be the Equipment in the Natural 
Sciences of Teachers in Other Fields,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIV (November, 1938), 561-60. 

Points out that, at a time when an understanding of science is becoming in- 
creasingly important, many persons entering teachers’ colleges probably do not 
have adequate science backgrounds. 


684. BAILEy, Francis L. A Planned Supply of Teachers for Vermont. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 771. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. vi+88. 

Reports the results of a study of ways and means of planning and controlling 
supply and demand so that the supply of teachers for each type of position may, 
as nearly as possible, balance the demand. 


685. BARucH, DorotHy W. “Preparation of Teachers for Early Childhood 
Education,” California Journal of Elementary Education, VII (Novem- 
ber, 1938), 114-18. 
Proposes “ten tentative tenets” for the education of teachers of young children, 
which are summed up as the “three new R’s: richness, realizations, reality.” 


686. BAXTER, Epwarp J. “The Teaching Ph.D. Again,” Educational Record, 
XX (January, 1939), 107-17. 
. Presents findings of a survey of forty-four graduate schools, the purpose of 
which was to determine the extent to which doctoral candidates are being given 
specific training to fit them for teaching positions in colleges. 


687. BicELow, Kart W. “The Education of Teachers in a Democracy,” Educa- 
tional Record, XTX (July, 1938), 292-303. 
Points out principles believed to be “the essentials of teacher education in a 
democracy.” These involve emphasis on knowledge of the “nature of a demo- 
cratic social organization.” 


688. BicELow, Kart W. “Educating Teachers for Change,” Educational Rec- 
ord, Supplement No. 12, XX (January, 1939), 32-43. 
Points out that a rapidly changing social and cultural milieu means that 
teacher education must be directed toward producing teachers sufficiently 
flexible to be able to adjust to constantly changing demands. 


689. BOARDMAN, CHARLES W. “Qualifying Examinations as a Technique for 
Selecting Students in Education (Abstract),” Research on the Founda- 
tions of American Education, pp. 102-6. Official Report of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1939. Washington: American Edu- 
cational Research Association, 1939. 

Reviews the evidence accumulated during a period of five years relative to the 
validity of the qualifying examination as a technique for selecting prospective 
teachers. 
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690. BREWINGTON, ANN, and BrErG, Evetyn. “Commercial Teacher Train- 


ing—A Bibliography,” Bibliographies and Directory of Members, pp. 
3-39. National Association of Commercial Teacher-training Institu- 
tions, Bulletin No. 15. Muncie, Indiana: Vernal H. Carmichael, Secre- 
tary (% Ball State Teachers College), 1938. 

Presents significant references concerning “the history, relationships and trends 
of commercial teacher training,” “research in process in commercial education,” 
and publications of the National Association of Commercial Teacher-training 
Institutions. 


691. BREWINGTON, ANN, and BERG, EvELyNn. State Certification of Teachers of 


Business Education. National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
training Institutions, Bulletin No. 16. Muncie, Indiana: Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Secretary (% Ball State Teachers College), 1939. Pp. 32. 
Presents data concerning state requirements for certification of teachers of 
business education and concerning the relations existing between certification 
and such factors as teaching and business experience, in-service training, pro- 
fessional growth, and standards of ability or performance. 


692. DopcE, Homer L. “The Training of College and University Teachers,” 


School and Society, XLIX (April 22, 1939), 493-99. 

Reports the results of a study to determine what provisions are being made by 
colleges and universities to insure that prospective college teachers are receiv- 
ing adequate professional preparation. 


693. Doupna, Quincy. “The Selection of Candidates for Admission to Teacher- 


Education Institutions,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXV (April, 1939), 301-5. 

Discusses problems involved in attempting to work out methods of selection 
for admission to teacher-training institutions. 


694. Downs, Martua. “Significant Trends in Teachers College Personnel 


Practices,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (Novem- 
ber, 1938), 615-24. 
Reviews recent promising trends in personnel practices in teachers’ colleges. 


695. ExIAssEN, R. H., and ANDERSON, Ear W. “Investigations of Teacher 


Supply and Demand Reported in 1938,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XVIII (April 5, 1939), 99-102, 116. 


Summarizes data on placement of graduates from teacher-training institutions 
as reported in a number of studies. 


696. EMBREE, Epwin R. “The Education of Teachers,” Review for the Two- 


Year Period, 1936-1938, pp. 6-19. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1938. 

Emphasizes the importance of the education of teachers, points out lack of 
financial support of institutions and departments that prepare teachers, con- 
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siders the essentials of a good teachers’ college, and identifies special problems 
relating to the preparation of rural teachers. 


697. EVERETT, SAMUEL (Chairman). “Professional Preparation of High School 
Teachers: A Committee Report,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
XIII (January, 1939), 297-300. 
Reports progress of the Committee on Professional Preparation of High School 
Teachers, a committee of the North Central Association, and includes brief de- 
scriptions of a number of studies being made under authorization by this com- 
mittee. 


698. FristoE, DEWEy. “Co-ordination of Laboratory-School Practice and Edu- 
cational Theory in the Teachers College,” Educational Administration . 
and Supervision, XXV (April, 1939), 267-86. 
Summarizes studies relating to the gulf between educational theory and the 
application of the theory in the training school. Suggests principles and proce- 
dures for rendering more effective the work of education departments and 
training schools. 


699. Gay, STEWART Irwin. “Training of Latin Teachers Given in Colleges and 
Universities in the United States,” Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, XXIV (October, 1938), 551-56. 

Reports data from eighty-six institutions concerning amount and kind of pro- 
fessional training given to prospective Latin teachers. 


700. GRAY, WittrAM S. (Editor). The Preparation and In-service Training of 
College Teachers. Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions, Vol. X. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. viii+230. 

Includes a series of critical papers concerning current college curriculums and 
the types of preparation now provided for prospective college teachers. 


7o1. GREENE, J. E., and Staton, THomas F. “Predictive Value of Various 
Tests of Emotionality and Adjustment in a Guidance Program for 
Prospective Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (May, 
1939), 653-59- 

Presents data on relative predictive value of twelve tests of emotionality and 
adjustment, three tests of teaching aptitude, and four supplementary measure- 
ments in a guidance program applied to one hundred education students. 


702. GRIEDER, CALVIN. “Speech Training for Prospective Teachers,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XXIV (September, 1938), 469-76. 
Presents data concerning the number of speech teachers in high schools of 
Iowa, discusses the importance of good speech for teachers, summarizes the re- 
sults of studies of speech qualities of prospective teachers, and submits recom- 
mendations for teacher-education institutions. 


. Haccerty, HELEN Rutu. Certain Factors in the Professional Education of 
Women Teachers of Physical Education. Teachers College Contributions 
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to Education, No. 741. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. Pp. viii+88. 

Summarizes findings of a study of how variations in knowledge of professional 
subject matter possessed by Senior women majoring in physical education in 
forty-six colleges, universities, and teachers’ colleges are related to char- 
acteristics of the students, staff members, and institutions. 


. Harper, CHARLES A. A Century of Public Teacher Education. Washing- 


ton: Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund for the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, 1939. Pp. 176. 

Considers major developments under the following headings: “Beginnings in 
Massachusetts,” “The Eastern Normal Schools, 1839-1860,” “The Western 
Normal Schools, 1850-1875,” ‘Nature and Contributions of the Normal 
Schools, 1860-1900,” “Transition to the State Teachers College, 1900-1926,” 
and “‘The Twentieth-Century Teachers College.” 


. HoLtincworth, Leta S. “What We Know about the Early Selection and 


Training of Leaders,” Teachers College Record, XL (April, 1939), 575-92. 
Assumes that the real leader should be a “true knower.” Makes pertinent sug- 
gestions under the following headings: selection, intellectual education, emo- 
tional education, matters of general policy. 


. Institutions of Higher Learning in Relation to a State Program of Teacher 


Education. Bulletin 156. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 30. 

Presents information on types of higher institutions: history, aims, purposes, 
policies, and interrelationships. 


. Jackson, Rew E. “Rise of Teacher-training for Negroes,” Journal of 


Negro Education, VII (October, 1938), 540-47. 
Traces the history of provisions for teacher training of Negroes. 


. JEWETT, Ipa A., and Hays, Epna. “An Examination of Recent Literature 


on the Education of Teachers,” Teachers College Record, XL (November, 
1938), 129-49. 

Reviews recent literature to determine principles relating to the improvement 
of teacher preparation. Includes an annotated bibliography of 104 items. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “Needed: A Doctor’s Degree for General Educa- 


tion,” Journal of Higher Education, X (February, 1939), 75-78. 
Advocates a Doctor’s degree in the field of “general education” to make pos- 
sible a supply of teachers fitted for colleges stressing general education at the 
undergraduate level. 


. Jupp, Cuarres H. Preparation of School Personnel. The Regents’ Inquiry 


into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+152. 


Presents major recommendations and conclusions growing out of a survey of 
teacher education and personnel as part of the Regents’ Inquiry. 
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711. The Laboratory School of the Indiana State Teachers College, Elementary 
Grades. Teachers College Journal, Vol. X, No. 3. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1939. 

Describes the present program of the Laboratory School through a series of 
articles describing techniques used to develop desirable skills, abilities, and 
knowledge. 

712. LAFFERTY, H. M. “Determining Objectives in Teacher-Education,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXV (January, 1939), 1-17. 
Discusses factors to be taken into consideration in setting up objectives for 
teacher education. 


713. MAXweELL, P. A. “The Teaching of Education in Four Mid-western 
States,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV (February, 
1939), 98-106. 


Presents data on the organization of 204 courses taught by 57 teachers of 
education. 


714. NELSON, EstHER Marion. An Analysis of Content of Student-teaching 
Courses for Education of Elementary Teachers in State Teachers Colleges. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 723. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. viii+332. 

Analyzes student-teaching courses for elementary teachers offered in fifty-seven 
teacher-preparing institutions and offers suggestions and recommendations for 
enrichment of the program. 


715. PAINTER, WiLtiAM I. “Teacher Training in English Literature,” School 
and Society, XLVIII (October 29, 1938), 568-72. 


Reports the results of a study among twelve large universities and teachers’ 
colleges to determine the extent of the reading by prospective teachers “of 
literature recommended for adolescents and the effect of additional study of 
English in college on the scope of such reading.” 


716. PECHSTEIN, L. A. “Differentiating the Training of Teachers,” School and 
Society, XLVIII (October 1, 1938), 417-22. 


Summarizes the results of fifteen years of experimentation in a co-operative 
teacher-education program and describes the major characteristics of the dif- 
ferentiated program recently adopted by Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati. 





. PrercE, Paut R. “Can Teachers Be Trained for New Curriculums?”’ 
School Review, XLVII (March, 1939), 173-81. 

Presents an “analysis of training needs revealed through field experience with 
new curriculums” and attempts to “indicate types of professional training by 
which such needs can be most effectively solved.” 


. PrrtENGER, B. F. “Teacher Education and Training,” Educational Record, 
XIX (October, 1938), 463-76. 
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Undertakes constructive criticism of present trends and emphases in the educa- 
tion of teachers, with particular reference to the relative importance of subject- 
matter and professional courses. 


. PrtrenceEr, B. F. “The General College in Teacher Education,” Educa- 


tional Forum, III (November, 1938), 5-12. 

Raises the question of “the present and future place of the general college in a 
nation-wide program for the education of teachers,’”’ emphasizing the fact that 
teachers’ colleges are enlarging their scope and objectives. 


720. PottHorr, Epwarp F. Simplifying the Combinations of Subjects Assigned 


to High School Teachers. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 87. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1939. Pp. 66. 


Describes a simplified system of teaching combinations and shows how they 
may be applied in each of one hundred high schools. 


721. REUSSER, WALTER C. “A Program of Personnel Work for Students in 


Teacher Training at the University of Wyoming,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXV (May, 1939), 388-08. 

Discusses the program adopted by the Committee on Student Personnel, in- 
cluding methods of interesting superior high-school graduates in teaching, the 
advisory plan, the testing program, and the cumulative record. 


722. REYNOLDS, CHARLES WiLLIAM. The Development of Generalized Science 


Courses in State Teachers Colleges. Abstract of Contribution to Educa- 
tion No. 210. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1938. Pp. 8. 

Summarizes the development and the present status of generalized science 
courses as revealed by questionnaires sent to state teachers’ colleges and by 
analyses of textbooks, syllabi, and catalogues. 


. Reynoips, O. EpGAR; KINDER, JAMES S.; and BAUGHER, J. I. “Desirable 


Standards for Student-teaching in Liberal Arts Colleges,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXIV (September, 1938), 401-10. 
Summarizes standards relating to facilities, finances, personnel, selection of 
students, supervision, and the curriculum, which have been prepared co- 
operatively by a committee of the Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Pennsylvania for the Advancement of Teaching. 


724. RosENLOF, G. W. “The Professional Training Qualifications of 1001 New 





and Inexperienced Teachers,” North Central Association Quarterly, XIII 
(April, 1939), 498-504. 

Presents data on professional preparation of 1,001 new high-school teachers, 
with special emphasis on range and central tendencies of credit hours in educa- 
tion, number of different courses, frequency of mention of courses listed, and 
variations in listings from the twenty states represented. 
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SEEDS, CorINNE. “Next Steps in the Preparation of Teachers for Later 
Childhood Education,” California Journal of Elementary Education, VII 
(November, 1938), 119-28. 

Outlines abilities and skills needed by a teacher of integrated courses and sug- 


gests ways in which teacher education may help to prepare students for “new” 
methods of teaching. 


“Selective Admission of Prospective Teachers.” Research Studies in Selec- 
tive Admission and Placement, No. 1. Detroit, Michigan: College of 
Education, Wayne University, 1939. Pp. 157 (mimeographed). 
Describes the selective admission process at Wayne University; presents copies 
of the forms, tests, and reference reports used; and summarizes data relating 
to the operation of the plan during a two-year period. 


SmitH, C. CurrIEN. “Specialization and the Education of Teachers,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (November, 1938), 
593-608. 

Deplores the growing trend toward specialization in the education of secondary- 
school teachers when the curriculum of the secondary school itself is moving in 
the direction of general education. 


SmitH, Payson. “A Century of Teacher Education,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXVIII (May, 1939), 133-38. 
Sketches the history of the founding of the first state normal school in the 


country and points out some general contributions of the normal school to 
democracy and the spread of knowledge. 


Standards for the Education and Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. Bulletin No. 158. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 16. 

Summarizes qualifications for supervisory and administrative officers in the 
public-school systems of Pennsylvania and “sets forth the procedure for ob- 
taining commissions and certificates to serve in these capacities.” 


STREBEL, Ratpu F. “Student-teaching in a Unified Program of Teacher 
Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV (April, 
1939), 205-300. 

Describes a new plan of student teaching in use at Syracuse University, which 


is designed to afford a more thorough understanding and effective application 
of theory. 


SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING. Nineteenth Annual Session, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 27 and 28, 1939. Athens, Ohio: Edith E. Beechel, 
President (% Ohio University), 1939. Pp. 114. 


Includes reports on the following topics: “Controversial Issues in and Tenta- 
tive Proposals for Programs in Student Teaching,” “Possible Approaches to 
Certain Problems in the Supervision of Student Teaching,” “Redirecting 
Teacher Education and Its Implication for Supervisors of Student Teaching,” 
and “Redefining the Values and Functions of Student Teaching.” 
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TANSIL, REBECCA CATHERINE. The Contributions of Cumulative Personnel 
Records to a Teacher-Education Program. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 764. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. viii+158. 

Presents data on extent to which cumulative personnel records used in a 
teachers’ college aid in student development. 


Teacher Education Curriculums. Bulletin 153. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 54. 
Presents a “compilation of the teacher-education curriculums now available in 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges.” 


Teacher Placement. Bulletin 152. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 32. 
Describes a state program of teacher placement, including its underlying 
philosophy and details of actual operation, and presents data on the placement 
as of October, 1938, of graduates of state teachers’ colleges in Pennsylvania. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “How May We Improve the Selection, Training, 
and Life-Work of Leaders?” Teachers College Record, XL (April, 1939), 
593-605. 

Presents significant facts about actual life-work, training for it, and selection. 
Uses information from various fields in addition to teaching. 


VALENTINE, ALAN. “Teacher Training versus Teacher Education,” Educa- 
tional Record, XTX (July, 1938), 332-45. 
Criticizes teacher-training institutions for turning out “trained” but not “edu- 
cated” school personnel; objects to emphasis on practice teaching and on rigid 
state certification requirements. 


VAN DEN BERG, LAWRENCE H. (Compiler and Editor). Problems in Teach- 
er-training. Proceedings of the 1938 Spring Conference of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers, Vol. XIII. New- 
burgh, New York: Moore Printing Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvii+416. 
Includes a series of reports dealing with problems in teacher preparation at 
various levels and in a number of fields. 


WaLtin, J. E. Wattace. “What Teachers Think about the Value of 
Mental Hygiene Courses,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (December, 1938), 675-86. 

Presents data on personal and professional values of a course on personality 
maladjustments and mental hygiene as judged by eighty-five students. 


Watson, Goopwin; CoTttRELL, DonaALp P.; and LLoyp-JonEs, EsTHER M. 
Redirecting Teacher Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1938. Pp. x-+106. 

Presents conclusions concerning present teacher-education programs and makes 

suggestions and recommendations for improvements, particularly along the 

lines of selection, guidance, standards, breadth of experience, etc. 
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WELDIN, WINIFRED. “Setting a New Pace in the Education of Student 
Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (September, 1938), 
547-59. 

Describes the objectives and the content of a nine weeks’ practicum during the 
Junior year at the State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey, which prepares 
for student teaching in the Senior year. 


Wo tters, A. W. “The Place of Psychology in the Training of Teachers,” 
New Era in Home and School, XTX (July-August, 1938), 205-8. 
Points out that an understanding of psychology is essential to a teacher but 
that an improperly constructed course in psychology may be useless or even 
dangerous. 


A Working Philosophy in the Field of Teacher Education. Bulletin 157. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 
1939. Pp. 20. 

Presents “fundamental principles on which teacher-education programs must 
be developed” through briefly stated “trenchant observations.” 

Wren, F. L. “The Professional Preparation of Mathematics Teachers,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (March, 1939), 99-105. 

Presents “five proposals for positive concerted action designed to define the 


teaching of mathematics as a true profession and to outline a functional pro- 
gram for the professional preparation of teachers of mathematics.” 




















Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


NEw PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION.—It is a pleasure to find 
a progressive educator who is aware of the existence of the problem of the 
curriculum and who is willing to attack the question of what to teach as vigor- 
ously as he attacks that of how to teach. Melvin' says: 

The question, ‘‘teach what?” has been briefly answered by the most debonair of 
the new school people by the statement that in the modern school there is no curriculum. 
Probably there is no world, no society, nothing to learn—or how can there possibly be 
no curriculum? .... The activity curriculum may become just a much-ado-about- 
nothing curriculum, and the days of children a vapid series of almost goalless activities 
[pp. 8-9]. 

Melvin recognizes the need of patient and thorough work in the incorrigible 
struggle for technique, skill, and mastery. Both knowledge of what to do and 
knowledge of what to teach are specific. 

The present curriculum is an accumulation of minute and unrelated factual 
material because the principles of curriculum construction are intellectualistic 
and logical in origin. Logic scatters, whereas life integrates. Through the cri- 
teria of life-reference and job analysis, the traditional concepts of the cur- 
riculum have been shown to be of little value. 

The new principle of curriculum construction proposed is based on action 
and is developed in terms of goals for which the following are criteria. 

(1) Curriculum goals should be stated in terms of conduct. 

(2) Each goal should represent some act or some complex act involving a series 
of integrated subacts. 

(3) Each goal should be expressed in the active mood. 

(4) Each goal should be expressed in specific form. 

(5) Each goal should be so stated that the life significance, individual or social, of 
the desired goal should be obvious to the learner. 

(6) Goals need not all be present or immediate in time. 

(7) Goals should not be set up in nonfunctional, static, general, or merely logical 
terms [pp. 29-36]. 

The importance of group as well as individual goals and of more elaborate, 
significant, and immaterial as well as material goals is recognized. 

The traditional classification of knowledge at the basis of our present cur- 
riculum-making is sharply criticized because of its Aristotelian logic. Although 


t A. Gordon Melvin, Activated Curriculum: A Method and a Model for Class Teachers 
and Curriculum Committees. New York: John Day Co., 1939. Pp. x+214. $2.40. 
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the curriculum the world over is organized in terms of subjects, Melvin pro- 
poses a return to a simple seeing of the world and an organization of knowledge 
under “the science of energetics.” Essentially, the objects of the universe can 
be classified in terms of their function rather than their status. Thus the earth 
substances (minerals, soil, metals, etc.) capture energy, express force, change 
form, and carry force, whereas plant beings transform light and earths, and 
animal beings transform plant energy and work. The modes of activity of hu- 
man beings are (1) growing, (2) homemaking, (3) producing, (4) technifying, (5) 
communicating, (6) socializing, (7) thinking, (8) teaching, (9) energizing, and 
(ro) originating. 

Melvin proposes schools for small children (three to six years of age), for 
children (seven to twelve years old), for youth (thirteen to eighteen years of 
age), for young men and women, and for adults. At each level the school is 
to be vertical rather than horizontal in order that children may benefit from 
contacts with other age levels. For each school he describes a curriculum in 
some detail, classifying the entire content under each of the ten modes of 
human activity. For the traditional subject-matter terms, activity goals are 
substituted. For example, in the lower grades, doing arithmetic does not appear 
because doing arithmetic is not a life-activity but an abstraction from life. 
“The goals which involve the materials which are missed occur in another form. 
Keeping track of my own money, measuring things, giving and getting correct 
change are goals which every individual will want. Thinking about them soon 
leads to the necessity of setting aside special time for drill in the figuring needed 
for their successful development” (p. 177). Thus conduct goals ultimately in- 
volve subject matter. 

Finally, Melvin discusses the reorganization of knowledge and calls for an 
abandonment of the current, and the development of a new, terminology and 
classification in terms of functions and activities. This procedure, in Melvin’s 
opinion, will lead to a new society. 

One cannot read this book without feeling that a bold attempt has been 
made to meet a vital defect in present progressive theory. The book is stimu- 
lating, is written in a forceful style, and presents its point of view clearly and 
succinctly. As with many books that start with sweeping criticisms of existing 
knowledge and procedures, the high hope set up in the reader by the early 
chapters is gradually changed to disappointment as he finds one system of clas- 
sification replaced by another without a clear demonstration of the new classi- 
fication’s value. Despite the author’s strenuous criticism of our tendency to 
pigeonhole experience, he closes with a classification that both pigeonholes and 
diagrams. By substituting the active mood of a verb for the traditional noun, 
one does not dodge the logical problems inherent in the meaning of terms. 

The author proposes to organize all knowledge in terms of its relation to 
human beings and criticizes the high subjectivity of the traditional classifica- 
tions. One wonders, however, if he is not returning to a prescientific type of 
thought in which man was the ruler of the universe and all was designed for 
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man’s comfort and well-being. If this is not outright subjectivism, one cer- 
tainly wonders what will be the outcome of telling children that the world re- 
volves about them. The Nazis center their world in a myth of Nordic su- 
periority. 

Although Melvin mentions the importance of solitude and stresses thinking 
(rather than knowing), one may ask what type of children will result from a 
continuous emphasis on action. One sees great numbers of children and adults 
moving about, much as electrons, bumping into one another, sliding off, energiz- 
ing, and acting. Like traveling salesmen, they seem to be constantly on the 
go, doing this or that. I turn from the book with a feeling that our American 
culture for a very long time has had a science of energetics and that many of 
our modern educational difficulties come from too much applied energetics and 
too little knowledge and contemplation. This is not to deny the stimulating 
quality of Melvin’s attempt to think through the curriculum, nor to deprecate 


the value of that attempt. 
Joun E. ANDERSON 


Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


A CONSERVATIVE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCHOOL.—In too many school 
communities the teaching and administrative staffs think of parents in terms of 
votes to be cast for bond issues, tax levies, and board elections or as visitors 
during Education Week and on other special occasions, such as parent-teacher 
meetings, commencement, athletic events. This limited outlook on school-com- 
munity relationships was expressed concretely a score of years ago when books 
began to appear under the general caption of ‘School Publicity.” Since that 
time at least two forward steps have been taken in this field of writing (chiefly 
for the professional worker) by use of such expressions as “public relations” and 
“social interpretation.” Committees of citizens have come to serve in advisory 
and review capacities in connection with curriculum programs and school sur- 
veys. It is entirely in keeping with a democratic, co-operative philosophy of 
school administration and supervision to place in the hands of citizens materials 
written for the purposes of educational and social interpretation. 

Such is the goal of a book for parents which is concerned with the entire 
period of formal education through elementary school, high school, college, and 
university. The organization of chapters is primarily in terms of the school sub- 
jects studied at the level of instruction under discussion. The point of view is 
that of the “fundamentalists” or ‘“‘essentialists” rather than of the “‘progres- 
sives,” namely, “that each generation has the obligation to impose on the next 
the knowledge and the skill which are demonstrably essential to civilized living” 
(p. 21). The conclusion concerning intelligence is that of ‘educational deter- 
minism,”’ without mention of the significant work of the Chicago and Iowa 
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groups in the measurement of the effect of environment and training on intel- 
ligence. “If it is considered possible that children may at various stages of de- 
velopment become appreciably brighter or duller—really lose or gain in intel- 
ligence—advice such as you will find offered later in this book is not reliable” 
(p. 29). 

The style of writing is dogmatic and paternalistic, with many sentences in 
the imperative mode. It is obviously impossible, within the limits of some two 
hundred pages, to present anything like a satisfactory treatment of procedures 
and standards for the various school subjects at the elementary, secondary, and 
higher levels, although a great deal of sound advice is given. To predict the 
probable reception of this book is difficult: it may miss the mark by falling 
somewhere between (1) vividly written books for parents, which contain a 
wealth of human interest in the form of illustrations and cases, and (2) more 
technical, documented volumes of interpretation which are read not only by the 
more intelligent citizens but also by numbers of teachers in service and in 
training. 

CARTER V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 


Aw Attempt To Brinc NEw LIFE INTO EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT.—In 
the revision of his textbook on educational measurement' Professor McCall sets 
for himself a rather large task: 

Twenty years ago, I found measurement in danger of becom. like medicine, the 
property of a professional élite. I wrote and invented that its my. 2ries might be ban- 
ished and it might be made available to all teachers. More anc more in late years I 
have felt that measurement is in danger of becoming an ally of the status quo. It has 
tended to spin endlessly about itself a protective web of statistical intricacy, untroubled 
by any philosophical spark, and undisturbed by the world’s travail. This book has 
been written not only to preserve the good that is in the status quo but also to yank 
measurement out of its statistical complacency, infuse in it a new spirit, sensitize it to 
the life that is outside as well as inside textbooks, place it, as in former years, in the 
van of education [p. vii]. 


The revision consists of eight “books.” Book I consists of a sinle chapter 
entitled “A Philosophy of Measurement.” This chapter presents seventeen 
“theses,” eleven of which are identical with those of the first edition. Three 
of the original fourteen have been omitted, and six have been added—five at 
the beginning and one at the end of the list. In Book II “Criteria for the Selec- 
tion and Construction of Standard and Teacher-made Tests’ are discussed 
under five heads: validity, reliability and objectivity, norms and scales, scoring, 
and instructions. A concluding chapter in this section presents an extensive 
but unannotated list of tests and publishers. Book III gives detailed directions 
for administering tests, obtaining and interpreting grade and age scores, and 


t William A. McCall, Measurement. A revision of How To Measure in Education. 
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using these scores in the classification of pupils. The greater part of Book IV 
is devoted to a discussion of the author’s Comprehensive Tests—a test of in- 
telligence, a questionnaire on educational background, a test of achievement, 
and a questionnaire on school practices. These tests, the author thinks, “form 
a unit particularly acceptable to progressive schools” (p. 215), and, with a 
chapter on “Health, Dynamic, Personality, and Materials Tests,” constitute 
the program of measurement for “progressive schools.” Book V, ‘‘Guidance 
and Evaluation of Teaching by Measurement,” presents various criteria for 
evaluating education and particularly the curriculum. There follows a discus- 
sion of conservative and radical views of education, in which the author takes 
a position against indoctrination and against the view that processes rather than 
objectives have validity in and of themselves. The author’s School Practices 
Questionnaire discussed in the previous section is said to provide “the only 
semi-objective instruments yet devised for the direct measurement of teaching 
practices” (p. 345). A few pages are devoted to the use of test records in guid- 
ance and include a brief reference to vocations. The section is concluded by a 
discussion of “Tests as Teaching Instruments,” “Diagnostic Measurement,” 
and evaluation of the efficiency of pupils, teachers, and administrators. School 
marks and reports are the subject of inquiry in Book VI. Most of the section 
is devoted to an explanation and discussion of the author’s “grade score marking 
system.’”’ A technique is presented for using test scores to determine classifica- 
tion, sectioning, promotion, and graduation. Reports to parents in terms of 
grade scores are advocated, but the traditional “unsatisfactory” to “very su- 
perior” ratings are retained in an interpretative table printed on the sample re- 
port card (p. 445). Book VII, ‘Presentation of Test Results,” consists of a 
single chapter on graphic methods. With the exception of a few later references, 
this chapter is almost identical with the similar chapter of the 1922 edition. 
Book VIII, ‘“How To Scale Tests and Compute Statistical Measures,” is the 
statistical section. This short section deals with the reference points and scale 
units; the construction of T scales and other scales; the construction of scaled 
scoring instruments; and statistical methods, including correlation, reliability, 
variability, and averages. 

To evaluate a book of such uneven merit is difficult. One is cheered to find 
an educator of the standing of Professor McCall not only militantly loyal to 
measurement in the face of the opposition which it has encountered but active 
also to keep it abreast of current educational thought. The very title, Measure- 
ment, is reassuring, for some who were once friends of measurement seem to 
have developed an emotional bias against the word itself. At various points the 
interpretative comments are distinctly forward looking. After discussing vari- 
ous plans of grouping, for example, the author suggests experimentation “with 
an ever-emerging, ever-fluid, pupil self-grouping plan” (p. 172), in which the 
pupils of a whole school would sometimes be working in one large group and at 
other times in groups of different size and membership according to the activities 
pursued. The point of the reviewer is not to express approval of this particular 
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plan but of the challenge to experiment in an apparently profitable direction. 

The type of achievement test discussed and illustrated in some detail (pp. 
246 ff.) should give a much needed impetus to experimentation with the meas- 

urement of objectives which are neglected in some of the older tests. Though 
one may question the particular solution proposed by the author, the general 
trend of the discussion away from the marking systems in current use is com- 
mendable. 

On the other hand, the book has serious shortcomings. To start with a fault 
which the author himself recognizes (p. viii), relatively too much space is given 
to Professor McCall’s own work. Anyone, of course, has a right to publicize his 
own work, particularly when it has the merit of Professor McCall’s, but a book 
giving much emphasis to the author’s studies has obvious limitations as a text- 
book. It would be difficult to defend the scant attention given to the work of 
Tyler, Wrightstone, Wood, Thurstone, Lindquist, and the American Council 
on Education. The International test-scoring machine, hailed by many as a 
major development in testing, is given seven lines. 

Of the various methods of rendering test scores comparable, the author has 
given greatest prominence to the grade score—a score expressed in terms of 
school grade. The wisdom of this plan will undoubtedly be seriously questioned 
by technicians. 

The treatment of intelligence leaves much to be desired. For one thing, the 
distinction between the results of the Binet test and the results of a group test 
is not made sufficiently clear. The 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet test 
seems to have escaped the author entirely. Also, too little is said about the 
unreliability of test scores, and too much confidence is placed in the group 
intelligence test as a measure of the possibilities of school achievement. 

One of the most serious criticisms of the book is the tendency toward making 
the use of tests too mechanical. In classification, for example, one obtains a 
pupil’s “grade score for placement” by the use of an algebraic formula. Table 7 
is a “Table. ... Showing the Automatic [sic] Classification of Pupils into 
Grades on the Basis of Any G (Grade) Score.” This mechanistic attitude toward 
test results, the reviewer believes, will hinder rather than help the attainment 
of the clinical point of view which an intelligent treatment of individual differ- 
ences requires. This fault may be stated in another way by saying that there is 
a tendency through much of the book to deal with the results of tests in isolation 
from other pertinent data. 

The author has made a serious attempt to present measurement in its proper 
background, to show it as something to be used in carrying forward the processes 
of education. This point of view, of course, is sound (but not new). Certainly 
the test specialist should be educator also. It is a problem, however, which 
nobody seems to have solved to the satisfaction of his colleagues, to write a 
textbook combining adequately a discussion of the situation in which a knowl- 
edge of individual differences is necessary and a presentation of the technical 
processes which the student must understand to discover and deal with these 
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differences. Since a discussion of the use of tests opens the whole field of educa- 
tion, the writer of a book is at a loss to know just what situations should be 
presented. Space is lacking to discuss fundamentally in a single book many of 
the issues of education and at the same time to present the technical processes 
of measurement. In the reviewer’s judgment, the problem of integrating meas- 
urement with the processes of education in a single textbook is still unsolved. 

In spite of these adverse comments, the reviewer believes that this book 
will find a useful place in the literature of measurement. Although the book 
does not fully meet the specifications set forth in the none too modest statement 
of the Preface (quoted above), it has substantial merit and it offers to the teacher 
of measurement a great deal of useful material. It will be of interest also from 
the standpoint of revealing the present thinking of a competent and productive 


leader. 
H. T. MANUEL 
University of Texas 


TowarD DEMOCRACY THROUGH EpucaTion.—The growing challenge to 
democratic ideals appearing in different parts of the world makes many Ameri- 
cans apprehensive regarding the existing degree of democracy in our country 
and any possible extension of it. In times of social anxiety nations commonly 
direct attention to their schools, and American education is increasingly em- 
phasizing democratic life and citizenship. One difficulty with much of the em- 
phasis, however, is its failure to embody a comprehensive or a consistent view 
regarding democratic life or to offer suggestions concrete enough to enable 
teachers to transfer the theory to typical school situations. A recent book, con- 
sistent and concrete, aims to help teachers and pupils orient their educational 
procedures so as to “strengthen the democratic way of life” in school and com- 
munity and, through analysis of teaching and learning activities, to help estab- 
lish “a workable basis for the continuous reorganization of school practice”’ 
(p. v). 

The sixteen chapters, grouped into three parts, are organized largely around 
individual and social conflicts. Part I, “The Origin and Nature of Conflicts,” 
begins by contrasting emotional conditioning with social education. The author 
characterizes areas of conflicting ideas, shows how adults heap conflict upon 
children, and suggests adult recognition of their own conflicts as important in 
helping children avoid conflicts. He analyzes the informal school, its conflict 
with American tradition, and its rooting in economic trends, scientific data, and 
social ideals. He concludes this section with a discussion of marks, suggesting 
parallels between mark-getting in school and money-making in business, and 
urges a reduced emphasis on marks in which “R,” indicating readiness for the 
next grade, might supplant attempts at detailed marking differentiations. 


t William Bruce, Principles of Democratic Education: A Functional Approach to 
Fundamental Problems of Teaching. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 
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In Part II, “Through Conflicts of Psychology to Harmony in Method,” the 
author reviews the confusion in various areas of psychology as related to the 
child and to learning, shows that in numerous instances confusion arises from 
inadequate analysis or from lack of consistency in the point of departure of the 
analysis, and looks to method for promise in bringing order out of confusion. 
Chapters relate to conflict in the areas of items and units, habit formation, per- 
sonality and character, heredity, the nature of intelligence, relation of intel- 
ligence to habit, and the “self.” A chapter then considers the harmonizing, 
through projects (“making” activities), of practices concerning drill, problem- 
solving, aesthetic appreciation, and socialization. 

Part III is oriented ‘Toward a Social Outlook,” with democracy as its 
central aim. Multiple parallel objectives in education, with no central aim to 
which all other objectives are subordinate, is believed to contribute to confusion 
of outlook. Curriculum revision is urged, in which pupils, parents, teachers, and 
administrators will participate and in which closer attention will be given to the 
question of whether examinations hinder or promote educational objectives, and 
more consideration will be given to such devices as round-table conferences. 
Scientific experimentation and social democracy are compared, and differences 
are resolved and similarities elaborated. The relation of coercion and of thinking 
to social action are explored, emphasis being given to the limited place of the 
former in democratic procedure. The final chapter urges selected experience as 
the avenue through which children may arrive at a democratic outlook and 
emphasizes the need for democratic experience among teachers who would lead 
children into the democratic way of life. 

Each chapter is concluded with an annotated bibliography of from two to 
five pages. A sixteen-page index and an elaborate table of contents add to the 
accessibility of the materials in the book. 

The author recognizes his heavy indebtedness to Dewey, although in numer- 
ous instances Bruce sets forth his concepts in simpler discussion and with 
more illustration than is typical of his predecessor. Unlike some writers in the 
field, the author shows many relations between everyday school practice and the 
concepts and analyses of democracy which he sets forth. This illustration and 
concreteness make the book valuable for beginning students in education, for 
thoughtful parents, and for many teachers in service. Perhaps a major value of 
the book for mature students is its demonstration of how to deal in concrete 
terms with concepts of democracy and of how to “step them down” for the 
understanding of youth and lay adults. 

Haro H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College 
Valdosta, Georgia 


Maxine Democracy Work.—At various times in American history both 
the federal and the state governments have become disturbed over the problems 
of citizenship. Numerous laws concerning the teaching of the Constitution have 
been passed, and strenuous efforts have been made to absorb and Americanize 
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the aliens in our midst. In the field of education these ideas have found ex- 
pression in the repeated and prolonged efforts to make community civics 
function. It is interesting to note that the idea of studying one’s community 
was advocated long before sociologists, geographers, and local historians had 
demonstrated how the study should be made. In spite of the numerous books 
on community civics, the demonstrable gains from the subject have been exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. The idea seems to be sound, but few authors have actually 
succeeded in showing teachers and pupils how to utilize their own community 
in the process of learning how to live together. 

The situation is, however, somewhat encouraging. Earlier in 1939 L. J. 
O’Rourke published a textbook (You and Your Community. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.) that abounds in concrete instances of pupil participations, and now 
Whittaker and Jamison" come forward with another realistic and practical guide 
to actual citizenship. 

Part I of Experiences in Citizenship contains a review of transportation and 
communication, a section which, in the opinion of this reviewer, is unnecessary 
for ninth-grade pupils. In most systems the pupils study these topics in nearly 
every grade of the elementary school; surely there is no need for repeating them 
in Grade IX. Part II deals with the community and gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of numerous normal processes and activities. Part III deals with vocations 
and other economic problems. Part IV consists of one long chapter on health 
and safety. Part V deals with the school, the church, and immigration. Part VI 
is perhaps the most basal, for it comes to grips with the nature, the forms, and 
the functions of government. Parts VII and VIII deal with taxation, public 
opinion, propaganda, and good citizenship. 

The book is well supplied with graphs, diagrams, charts, and pictures, al- 
though some of the pictures are not clear. The suggested projects and activities 
are numerous and practicable. The style is clear, direct, and sincere. The au- 
thors stress the importance of participation and activity. The Preface is an 
excellent though brief chapter on how to teach successfully. Class visits, scrap- 
books, and pupil committees are recommended. This textbook is a credit to the 
authors and publishers and will doubtless meet with the wide use that it de- 


serves. 
EpcGaR B. WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Socrat-Utitity THEORY oF TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—During the past two 
years several new books on the teaching of arithmetic have come off the press. 
The most recent of these books? is largely an exposition of the senior author’s 
philosophy of the arithmetic curriculum. This philosophy has been emphasized 


t Milo L. Whittaker and Olis G. Jamison, Experiences in Citizenship. St. Louis, 
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in many of his writings and may be summarized to mean an attainment of 100 
per cent accuracy in the fundamentals and a reduction in the offering in compu- 
tational arithmetic so that the subject will conform to social usage. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I gives a historical survey of the 
inception of arithmetic in this country and reviews the various theories of teach- 
ing arithmetic. Part II gives a comprehensive exposition of methods of teaching 
the arithmetical processes. Part III is an exhaustive treatment of verbal prob- 
lems and means of solving them. Part IV is a treatment of miscellaneous topics, 
such as an appreciation unit, testing in arithmetic, and selection of the textbook. 

The authors have stressed the social-utility theory in the teaching of arith- 
metic: “The basic and dominating aim of arithmetic in the schools is to equip 
the child with useful skills for business” (p. 7). ‘“The social-utility theory of 
arithmetic proposes that arithmetic taught in the school shall be the arithmetic 
that is useful in life” (p. 50). It is readily seen that a philosophy of this kind 
views arithmetic as a mere tool subject. Social utility should certainly be one 
criterion in the selection of material for the arithmetic curriculum, but it can- 
not be given the prominence that it assumes in this textbook. 

There is a short span from acceptance of the social-utility theory to a fetish 
for 100 per cent accuracy in the fundamentals. The reviewer would never chal- 
lenge the demand for too per cent accuracy; the means for attaining it is the 
vital issue. Fundamentally, the authors propose drill and reduction in the 
amount of the material and the kinds of examples as means of enabling the 
pupil to attain this desirable goal for computational arithmetic. These are the 
usual morbid, mechanistic concomitants of the social-utility theory in arithmetic. 

The book has several commendable features. In the section which discusses 
methods, the scientific literature is thoroughly covered, and the material is well 
documented. The authors have done an excellent job in this respect. At the end 
of the book there is an exhaustive bibliography of 546 references, grouped ac- 
cording to the following topics: curriculum, methods of teaching, drill, written 
problems, corrective arithmetic, games and activities, research in arithmetic, 
and miscellaneous. This bibliography is a real asset to the usefulness of the 
book. The publisher’s editorial department is to be commended for maintaining 
a uniform pattern in all bibliographical work. 

Another commendable part of the book deals with the verbal problem. ‘The 
essential characteristic of written problems, or applied arithmetic, is judgment” 
(p. 281). “The isolated text problem as such should be entirely eliminated from 
the schoolroom” (p. 296). These quotations represent the basic philosophy in 
the treatment of verbal problems. This part of the book is worthy of careful 
study. 

Probably the book’s favorable features merit an audience. The arithmetic 
curriculum will be greatly improved if the authors’ suggestions on verbal prob- 


lems are followed. 
FostER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Teachers College 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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A TEXTBOOK IN HIsTORY FOR THE JUNIOR HicH ScHooL.—Tradition and the 
pressure of many interested groups compel the authors of textbooks in United 
States history to include so much material that it is bewildering to the average 
school pupil. Why cannot a textbook be written presenting our country’s his- 
tory in simple story and attractive style and leaving much of the detail to the 
encyclopedias? Such a book would make a greater appeal to the children than 
does the usual textbook, and it would surely be more teachable. 

One of the new junior high school textbooks in United States history at- 
tempts to surmount this difficulty. The Preface of this book quotes Paul Klap- 
per to the effect that junior high school textbooks are “made too encyclopedic.” 
The authors say that the subordination of the trivial has afforded them oppor- 
tunity to set forth with definite emphasis the really significant aspects of our 
national development. They have accomplished much in this respect but, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, have not gone far enough. 

The authors have divided the book into nine large units, some of which make 
a gratifying break from the traditional chronological treatment. These units are 
as follows: (1) “Discovery and Exploration of America’’; (2) “Early European 
Settlers in North America”; (3) “From Colonies to Nation”; (4) ‘“Growth and 
Development of the New Nation”; (5) ‘““The New West and the Older East”; 
(6) “National Expansion and Its Problems”; (7) ‘Division and Reunion”; 
(8) “Chapters in Progress,’”’ which consists of the topics, “The New South,” 
“The New North,” ‘Toward the Setting Sun,” “The Machine Age,” “Growth 
Brings Its Problems,” and ‘‘New Tasks Facing Our Government”; (9) ‘World 
Problems and National Life,” which includes “A Nation among Nations,” 
“America in the World War,” “America and World Peace,” “Progress in Edu- 
cation,” “Citizen and Nation in the World Today,” and an epilogue, “Our Land 
and Our People.” The first unit begins with life in Mesopotamia and Egypt and 
carries the background down to the discovery of America. 

As an example of the attempt to include a topic to which time and space 
should not, perhaps, be given, may be cited the description of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The description is so sketchy that the teacher will have much explaining 
to do. The topic should either be given an explanation of greater length or be 
omitted. Again, why should a junior high school textbook in American history 
include the Fascist movement in Italy, the story of the German Nazis, or the 
Spanish Revolution? 

The authors have been frank in their treatment of the historical material. 
The vocabulary and the style of writing are well suited to pupils of the age for 
which the book is intended. One interesting feature is that diacritical marks are 
given in parentheses in connection with difficult words. Another unusual and 
interesting feature is Appendix C, “Well-known Quotations, Epithets, and Nick- 
names in the History of the United States.”’ Valuable problems, projects, and 
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activities are given at the end of each chapter. The bibliographies at the ends of 
the chapters include books for junior high school children. 

This textbook is attractively bound and has excellent maps and many in- 
teresting pictures, some of which are in sepia. Its typographical makeup is excel- 
lent. This publication is a welcome addition to the junior high school textbooks 
in United States history. 


W. H. HATHAWAY 
Riverside High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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